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AUTOMATIC TYPE 
“Proctor” All-Metal Dryer for cotton knit goods, turkish towels, etc. 
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<=DRYERS 
ye are walking over a “‘tested bridge’ 


when you install “‘Proctor’’ Dryers. 


They are serving hundreds of other man- 
ufacturers in your line with never a “hold-up” 
and they will not fail you 


Write for our catalog and mention the materials you dry. 
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MIRROR DROP WIRES 


TRADE-MARK REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 






Having greatly improved the finish 


of our 


Northrop Loom Drop W ires 


we have adopted the trade-mark 
MIRROR 


to identify the drop wires of our 
manufacture and each shipment will 
contain a slip bearing this trade-mark 


We request our Northrop Loom 
Customers to look for this name 
which will guarantee the high quality 
of the drop wires 


DRAPER CORPORATION 


HOPEDALE MASSACHUSETTS 
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THE SOUTH FORCED TO 
EXPAND. 

The War Industries Board 
advise that the New England 
states, part of New York, 
Eastern Pennsylvania, part of 
Maryland, all of New Jersey 
and Delaware have become 
saturated industrially. 

Owing to the inability to 
provide coal, and the congest- 
ed condition of the railroad 
shipping facilities the Fuel 
administration and the Rail- 
road Administration _ state, 
“that any new business placed 
within. the district that 
requires transportation, fuel 


and power will mean taking’ 


the corresponding amount 
away from work already 
there. 


“Therefore the practice is 
being foJlowed, viz: before al- 
lowing any new business to 
be placed in the district. a 
very careful survey is made. 
and where possible to do so, 
the work is allocated to some 
other section of the country.” 

Truly this means that the 
cotton textile industry of the 
South is in line for the big- 
hest and most active period in 
its historv. The dominating 
field of the cotton manufac- 
turing industry is alreadv in 
the South. The scene of the 
greatest activity is already in 
the South. What is more not- 
ural than that the South 
should be the active manu- 
facturing head of the whole 
cotton textile industry? 

Is it more natural to build 
and erect cotton mills a thou- 
sand miles from the source of 
supply or right in the midst 
of the supplv? The progress 
of the last 20 vears answers 
that anestion. Here sre some 
statistics gathered by a Com- 


mittee of the National Asso- 
ciation of Cotton Manufac- 


turers: 

Increase in cotton weaving 
looms, 15 years endiag 1914: 
North. 19%: South. 162%. 

Increase in number of cot- 
ton manufacturing establish- 
ments, 15 years ending 1914; 
North. 1%: South. 69%. 

Increase in number of em- 
ploves, 15 years ending 1914; 
North, 15%: South. 66%. 
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A Real 


Protective Paint 





is one that successfully withstands for 
many years the attacks of rust and cor- 


‘DIXON'S 
Silica Graphite Paint 


will effectually protect for years, roofs, stacks, 
fences, ete. 

Time tests the efficiency of a paint. We have 
records of long service given by Dixon’s Silica- 
Graphite Paint in all climates and all kinds of 
structures, 

Protective paint should be bought on ‘‘price 
per year of service’’ basis, not ‘‘price per gallon.”’ 

Write for Booklet No. 34-B. 

Made in JERSEY CITY, N. J., by the 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLECOMPANY 


DOK rO« 
The Plant Owner 


who builds indiscriminately, 
without regard to national 
needs, is guilty of a waste of 
war power. The man who 
refrains from extending his 
plant facilities, when by so 
doing he could iscrease his 
essential service to the na- 
tion, is also guilty of a waste 
of war power. 


Established 1827. 








In spite of adverse condi- 
tions obtaining in the con- 
struction field, our organiza- 
tion continues to meet for 
its clients a demand for 
economical, speedily built, 
wholly satisfactory industria} 
structures. 
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Home Officeand Plant No. 1 
MONTICELLO, GEORGIA. 




































HARNESSES 


Have the loops filled 
with varnish so that 
the eyes cannot break 
back or work loose. 
They are as solid as 
the best varnish can 
make them and re- 
main in this condition 
until the harness is 
worn out. 
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Conserving Cotton Mill Labor. 


The unprecedented demands—both military and indus- 
trial—upon our country’s man power, are fast fulfilling 
prophecies made at our entry into the war, that when we 
finally took our place with our allies on a gigantic war ba- 
sis, women would fill the places of men in our great indus- 
trial plants. But there are thousands of jobs for which wo- 
men are unfitted. Where shall we get men for these jobs? 
This was the paramount question discussed at the national 

yar labor conference which convened in Washington last 
June. 

It was a subject reviewed by many speakers and the al- 
most universal decision was the need of a National Employ- 
ment Service to be conducted by the department of labor 
which would bring to an end the continuous conflict among 
employers and prevent the more or ‘less wholesale labor 
“stealing” and “poaching” that has been largely responsi- 
ble for the disorganization of the labor supply. 

It was shown by one of the speakers who had gone into 
the statisties of the labor question, that labor turnover is one 
of the primary handicaps to maximum war production. He 
declared that the then normal labor turnover amounted to 
twenty per cent. Seven-tenths of the cities covered by a 
survey for the week of June 15th reported a shortage of 
common labor. - There was also a shortage of skilled iabor 
in many industries. 

Cotton manufacturers have appreciated these condi- 
tions fully as is shown by a perusal of the reports of all 
their current year conventions. In many instantes innova- 
tions of some character have been adopted looking to the 
improvement of these conditions, but very few plants have 
a complete personnel. 

In approving the suggestion for a National Employment 
Service, President Wilson said: 

‘‘There has been much confusion as to essential prod- 
ucts. There has been ignorance of conditions—men have 
gone hundreds of miles in search of a job and wages 
which they might have found at their doors. Em- 
ployers holding government contracts of the highest 
importance have competed for workers with holders of 
similar contracts, and even with the Government itself, 
and have conducted expensive campaigns for recruit- 
ing labor in sections where the supply of labor was al- 
ready exhausted. California draws its unskilled labor 
from as far east as Buffalo, and New York from as far 
west as the Mississippi. Thus, labor has been induced 


to move fruitlessly from one place to another, congest- 
ing the railways and losing both time and money. 
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‘*Such a condition is unfair alike to employer and 
employe, but most of all to the nation itself, whose ex 
istence is threatened by any decrease in its productive 
power . It is obvious that this situation can be clari- 
fied and equalized by a central agency—the United States 
Employment Service of the Deparment of Labor, with 
the counsel of the War Labor Policies Board as the 
voice of all the industrial agencies of the Government. 
Such a central agency must have sole direction of all 
recruiting of civilian workers in war work and, in 
taking over this great responsibility, must at the same 
time have power to assure to essential industry an 
adequate supply of labor, even to the extent of with- 
drawing workers from non-essential production. It must 
also protect labor from insincere and thoughtless ap- 
peals made to it under the plea of. patriotism, and as- 
sure it that, when it is asked to volunteer in some pri- 
ority industry, the need is real. 

‘Therefore, I, Woodrow Wilson, President of the 
United States of America, solemnly urge all employers 
engaged in war work to refrain after August 1, 1918, 
from recruiting unskilled labor in any manner except 
through this central agency. I urge labor to respond as 
loyally as heretofore to any calls issued by this agency 
for voluntary enlistment in esssential industry. And 
I ask them both alike to remember that no sacrifice will 
have been in vain, if we are able to prove beyond all 
question that the highest and best form of efficiency is 
the spontaneous co-operation of a free people.’’ 


Since August first this National Employment Service 
has undertaken to be the medium through which the em- 
ployers of the United States might obtain their unskilled 
labor. At its local or district offices employers may confi- 
dently expect to learn of all the workers available for the 
positions they wish to fill, while the worker, with equal 
confidence, may expect to learn of the opportunities for em- 
ployment which are open to him, 

For suecess these labor exchanges obviously must be 
managed in such a manner, and under such auspices, as to 
assure their entire impartiality and their operation solely 
as agencies for coordinating supply and demand for labor, 
with elimination of all possible waste. Assurance of this 
kind, both for empioyers and for workers, is usually sought 
through supervision by a committee composed equally of 
representatives of employers and of workers. 

The plan of the United States Employment Service con- 
templates the use of such committees to be called advisory 
councils. In each of the thirteen districts into which the 
country is divided by the Employment Service there are to 
be advisory councils. They will consider questions of 
policy important to their districts and advise the directors 
of the employment service who are in charge of the dis- 
tricts. Larger questions of policy will be referred to Wash- 
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ington, for decision by the central War Labor Policies 
Board. 

In each community there is a local community labor 
board, consisting of a representative of the Employment 
Service, a representative of employers and a representative 
of the employed. This board will have jurisdiction over re- 
eruiting and distributing labor in its locality. 

A survey of the labor requirements is being made, and 
in order that each community may be fully protected, rul- 
ings have been issued that no labor shall be transported out 
of any community by the U. S. Employment Service with- 
out the approval of the State Director; nor shall any labor 
be removed by the Service from one state to another with- 
out the approval of the U. S. Employment Service at Wash- 
ington. Every, effort will be made to discourage any move- 
ments from community to community or state to state by 
any other service. 

The requirement that unskilled labor must be recruited 
through the sole agency of the U. S. Employment Service 
does not at present apply in the following five cases: 

1. Labor which is not directly or indirectly solic- 


ited. 
2. Labor for the railroads. ' 
3. Farm labor—to be reeruited in accordance with 


existing arrangement with Department of Agriculture. 
4. Labor for non-war work. 
5. Labor for establishments whose maximum force 


does not exceed one hundred. fi 
When the survey of labor requirements has been made 


and the aggregate demand for unskilled labor in war work 
is found, each state will be assigned a quota, representing 
the common labor to be drawn from among men engaged in 
non-essential industrieg in that state. 

These state quotas will in turn be distributed among-lo- 
ealities. Within each locality, employers in non-war work, 
ineluding those who are only partially in war work, will be 
asked to distribute the local quotas from time to time 
amongst themselves. Quotas by localities and individuals 
are to be accepted as readily as they are for Liberty Loan 
and Red Cross campaigns. This plan of labor quotas is a 
protection for all communities. The object is to keep any 
community from being drained of labor, and to use local 
supply, as far as possible, for local demand. 

From the foregoing outline it wiil be noted that this is 
probably the most drastic action that the government has 
taken since putting the National Army draft into effect. 
The absolute necessity for this program can be seen when it 
is realized that in Pittsburgh, for instance, there are ad- 
vertisements calling for men to go to Detroit; while in De- 
troit street ears there are posters asking men to go to 
Pittsburgh. This same condition is apparent all over the 
United States and in the consequent shifting of labor a 
great part of our war effort is dissipated, 

This same condition is to be found in many individual 
industries ‘today, including that of cotton manufacturing, 
and it would seem a step of wisdom on the part of all these 
manufacturers to urge patriotic cooperation among them- 
selves for the conservation of all kinds of labor, whether or 
not included in the National Employment Service. This 
might even go so far as to delete all advertising for oper- 
atives outside of the state in which the plant is located and 
devote the energy so expended to propagate interest amon¢e 
unemployed classes in their own and nearby communities. 
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What Shall Be Done With Low Grade Cotton? 


The editor of Cotton and Cotton Oil News, a journal 
for planters which is published in Texas, is urging his read- 
ers to beg’n a campaign on their congressmen to secure a 
modification in the specifications of Government contracts 
with respect to the quality of the raw materials. This edi- 


tof says: 

“You are bound to have this low grade cotton. It 
isn’t your fault. You can’t control the elements. If 
you had it within your control, as a manufacturer, for 
instance, has, to decide whether your cotton should 
be a low grade or a high grade, it would be a dif- 
ferent matter, but you haven’t. Nobody has. And 
that is just exactly why it should have a market, be- 
cause it isn’t your fault. For the past ten years you 
have produced an average of 1,000,000 bales a year 
of it, and the prospects are that you will . produce 
even a greater amount this year.” 

While Corron has not the slightest objection to any 


quality changes the Federal Administration may be in- 
duced to make it contract specifiéations, it seems to us 
as if the increasing production of low grades is a question 
for careful study and investigation. Would not our con- 
temporary be doing a more constructive work if it would 
urge more careful seed selection and an improvement in 
quality production? 

On another page of th’s number is a letter from a manu- 
facturer correspondent who has also been a planter, and it 
may be that some of his suggesstions will start the tide of 
thought in the direction of better quality. Also, in cotton 
growing, better quality staple usually means a larger pro- 
duction per acre, another subject for the thoughtful con- 
sideration of the cotton grower. 

When the time eomes for the planter to realize the 
real value of quality staple, he will not only give greater 
heed to his growing methods, but he will insist that this 
valuable product be suitably baled and covered to prevent 
the immense loss and damage so prevalent today. 


A New Organization of Knitters, 


A new western knitter’s association was organized at a 
meeting held in the Sherman Hotel, Chicago, on August 
8th. This was called the War Service Association of Outer 
Knitted Apparel Manufacturers. The principal purpose 
of the association is to co-operate with the War Industries 
Board in the conservation of material and labor, and to 
thereby render aid in w'nning the war. 

Resolutions were passed modifying and restricting the 
styles and colors of various kinds of knitted outer apparel 
and regulating the mixture of raw material used, as well as 
certain modifications in the: trimm‘ng. 

Two sessions were held, with a luncheon between. Fol- 
lowing are the list of officers of the new association: Presi- 
dent, A. J. Friedlander, of M. Friedlander Knitting Co., 
Milwaukee; Vice-Pres‘dent, L. S. Wilcox, Oneida Knitting 
Co., Defere, Wis.; Secretary and Treasurer, David F. Sho- 
gren, Midland Knitting Mills, Chicago. Directors: H. S. 
Whiting, Olympia, Wash.; 0. A. Finck, Milwaukee; David 
Karger, Milwaukee; A. S. Farnum, La Crosse, Wis.; Her- 
man Newberger, Chicago; F. L. Shippee, Kenosha, Wis.: 
R. 8S. Welsch, Chicago; C. Jamar, Duluth, Minn., and F. 
C. Hogle, Bay City, Mich. 
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A Work of Art. 


“A Tale of Five Cities” is the title of a handsome book 
illustrating and describing a group of mills located ‘n 
Chambers County, Ala., but with general offices in West 
Point, Ga., whose products are sold by Wellington, Sears 
& Co,, of Boston, Mass. These mills include the West 
Point Mfg. Co., operating the Langdale Mills, the Shaw- 
mut Mill, the Fairfax Mill and the West Po‘nt Utilization 
Co., also the Lanett Cotton Mills; the Riverdale Cotton 
Mills; and the Lanett Bleachery and Dye Works. ‘All 
these mills are located on the line of the Chattahoochee 
Valley Railway, the most distant being nine miles from the 
general offices at West Point. Altogether these mills em- 
ploy 4,000 people, consume 100,000 bales of cotton an- 
nually and an average payroll is around $50,000 a week. 

The cover of this book wh'ch is in light green chamois 
finish boards, presents as an inset in four colors an heroic 
figura of Industry with her distaff, while at her feet lie 
the Chattahoochee river and the five cities from which the 
book takes its name. Printed on high quality enamel 
paper stock, the two, three, and quadri-color. processes have 
been lavishly used for both illustrative and decorative pur- 
poses, 

Many pages of illustrations in photo brown show views 
of the various mill interiors; educational, social and rélig- 
ious welfare activitites; the homes of the operatives and 
their environment, etc., wh'le the statistical and explana- 
tory pages are handsomely embellished w'th illustrations 
in subdued duo-tone effects. 

The inside of the front cover discloses two pages in 
five-color combination depicting the transferance of tlie 
cotton from the field to the factory. The inside back cover 
shows two pages in s‘milar color effects symbolical of some 
of the uses to which a few of their ‘textile products are 
put. Another special feature of the volume is a four- 
page, three-color group picture of the six mills. In this 
book the arts of printing, engraving and paper making 
have been skillfully blended to produce an exceptionally 
high grade result. 

The purpose of the book is to fam‘liarize those finan- 
cially and otherwise interested with some of the more im- 
portant facts concerning the industries therein represented, 
and to afford an insight into the living conditions and en- 
v'ronment surrounding the employees of these enterprises. 
These industries are under the general direction of General 
Manager George H. Lanier, of West Point. 








Warehouses In The North. 


Plans are under way to establish a chain of warenouses 
at New York and in the New England states to provide ea- 
pacity for about 3,000,000 bales of cotton. This project is 
being favored by the National Association of Cotton Manv- 
facturers, Rufus R. Wilson, the secretary, taking an active 
interest ‘n the proposed work, Under the auspices of the 
association meetings have been held to formulate definite 
plans for immediate action, with intention to establish dif- 
ferent warehouses as follows: 

New York, capacity 1,000,000 bales; Boston, capacity 
1,000,000 bales; Providence, capacity 500,000 bales; New 
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Bedford, Mass., 250,000 bales; and Fall River, 250,000 
bales, In the erection of these structures ‘t is planned to 
make a thorough study of the different warehousing sys- 
tems of the South, duplicating where deemed advisable to 
provide for greatest efficiency in the various units. 
questionably, these new warehouses will embody every im- 
proved feature of modern construction. 


Un- 


It is pointed out that the establishment of a series of 
warehouses ‘n the Northeastern section of the country will 
tend to abolish the uncertainty now evidenced in utilizing 
cotton in transit, and of indefinite location from time to 
time, as collateral with the banks. Under this plan, the 
banker would be assured of first-class security in the cot- 
ton held in bonded warehouses. Moreover, the Un‘ted 
States Warehouse Act as well as the Bill of Lading Act 
would make a project of this nature thoroughly feasible 
at the present time. 

The fundamental idea of the proposed plan is to act 
as a substitute for the proposition recently advanced for 
the Government to form a United States Cotton Corpora- 
tion. It is understood that the War Finance Corporation 
views the construction of cotton warehouses in th‘s part of 
the country as a move in the right direction, maintaining 
that it would prove a valuable means in facilitating the fi- 
nancing of the coming cotton crop. 


The Careful Packing of Yarn Shipments. 


The following letter from E. J. MeCaughey, vice-presi- 
dent and manager of the Home Bleach and Dye Works, 
Pawtucket, R. I., directs the attention of managers of Sou- 
thern mills to the serious losses incurred through the care- 
less packing of yarns for shipment. 

Epitor Corton: 

“We would be pleased to state in your esteemed publi- 
cation that we are having a great deal of trouble with the 
cotton warps and skeins coming from Southern mills, 
owing to the fi'msy tie bands on the skeins and imperfect 
covering on the ball warps. 

“We would say, in reference to the ball warps, that we 
have been doing missionary work for the past ten years, 
advising the yarn dealers that ‘the warps were being sent 
from the mills with scanty covering, allowing the sharp 
edges of the wooden shells to chafe the yarn on the rolls 
while in transit to poinfs in the North. We have recom- 
mended paper cardboard dises for the ends of the ball 
warps and a piece of burlap to be wound tightly over the 
whole package, ‘neluding the ends of the wooden shells. 
Some of the mills have been shipping this way and it makes 
a great difference when we come to mercerize, dye, bleach 
and wind these warps, as when breaks occur there is a lot 
of labor wasted in trying to wind the yarn on a quilling 
frame or to beam it when it is used for warp purposes. 

“As to the skeins, would say that we have some cases of 
earded peeler 54-inch skeins being banded w'th a single 
thread of 40/2 yarn and this is not sufficiently strong to 
stand the process of mercerizing, dyeing, bleaching and 
winding, which our customers specify when they send us 
this yarn. 

“We have complained to the Yarn Dealers, but they ad- 
vise us that they are fortunate to be able to find any kind 
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of yarn at this time and they request us to do the best we 
ean, which means noth'ng, as when the yarn is placed on 
our spooling frames the winders find it impossible to manip- 
ulate the skeins. Besides, there is a great expense caused 
the dyer and winder which does not belong to him, but 
should be charged to the cotton mill in which this careless 


work is allowed to pass. 

“The writer thinks that by appealing to the m'lls 
through your paper, it will be necessary only to bring this 
matter to the attention of the owners, or the managers, in 
order to have the proper remedy applied. 

“In our opinion this is a good place to practice the effi- 
ciency which is being advocated so strongly during these 
war times.” 





The Problem of Fuel Storage. 


Beeause of the intense diffieuities in the securing of 
fuel which prevailed last winter and the looked for econ- 
tinued shortage during the coming winter, many mills have 
made or are making preparation for storing as much fuel 
as may be available on and about the mill premises, not 
only for the operat’on of the plant itse:f, but also for the 
home consumption of their many operatives. This in- 
creased tendency to store fuel, both soft coal and wood, 
makes timely a few suggestions on the proper storage of 
these materials to prevent, in so far as it may be possible, 
more or less disastrous fires whieh might result from im- 
proper handling of the stored material. 

It is, of course, well known that soft coal should pre- 
ferrably .be stored in pockets or b'ns of conerete or other 
incombustible material, suitably roofed over to keep out 
rain and snow. ‘The space between the roof and the top 
of the pile of coal should also be properly ventilated to 
avoid any danger from explosion of gases. 

Spontaneous combustion is, perhaps, more to be feared 
from recentiy mined coal than that which has been out of 
the mine for some time. Certain precautions, however, are 
necessary to avoid the danger of spontaneous combust‘on in 
all soft coal storage. 

It is well to note that coal should not be piled against, 
or so as to seriously expose any mil] building in ease of a 
Furthermore, it should never be piled 
Care should be taken not to 


fire in the coal pile. 
close to a frame building. 
store it near external sources of leat even though the heat 
from sfich sources may be moderate. It is also advisable 
not to have more than 500 tons of coal *‘n any one pi'e 


and at least 25 feet of clear space maintained between such 


piles. 

Whether piled in the open or under cover, coal should 
not be packed to more than 10 or 12 feet deep and not over 
20 feet wide, approximately, so that no part of the pile 
would be more than 10 feet from any air cooled surface. If 
possible, it is always best to avoid alternate wetting and 
drying and if some coal is received wet, it should be put 
around the edges of a ple where air ean get to it freely 
and where other coal will not be placed over it. 

In unloading the ears it is better to mix the lump and 
fine coal as much as possible in order to avoid the formation 
of air passages which might facilitate the spread of a fire 
It is also advisable to avo'd the admission 


in the coal pile. 
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of air to the interior of the coal pile through interstices 
around piers or timbers. 

Vent pipes, about 1 inch in diameter, should be located 
vertically in these piles, one to each three or four hundred 
square feet of area, w'th the lower end of these pipes vary- 
ing distances from the bottom of the pile. By so arranging 
the eoal pile a thermometer may be lowered into these pipes 
at weekly intervals to ascertain the temperature existing 
inside the pile of coal. . 

In the ease of those mills that supply the mill village 
with stove wood, or the very few mills that use wood entirely 
as a fuel, a few suggestions on cord wood storage is apro- 
pos. 

In the first place, the site on which-the wood is to be 
piled and for some distance around this site the ground 
should be thoroughly cleared of all vegetable and other 
matter. The ground around the pile of wood and in the 
aisles between such piles should be kept thoroughly cleaned. 

In planning the location of such wood piles, their rela- 
t'on to nearby hydrants should be considered and the piles 
and aisles should be so arranged as to facilitate the hand- 
ling of hose streams. It it always better to maintain a 
clear space of at least 50 feet or as much more as possible, 
between such wood piles and the mill buildings or ware- 
houses. 

The wood should always be neatly stacked so as to 
avoid leaving large air spaces between the sticks which 
would facil‘tate the spread of a fire if it onee started. A 
suitable. wood pile should not be over 16 feet in height, 
8 feet wide and 100 feet long. Aisles not less than 15 feet 
wide should be provided between adjacent p’les. 

In mill yards where it is the usual annual custom to 
loeate large piles of cord wood, a monitor nozzle centrally 
located on an elevated platform and commanding all see- 
tions of these wood piles ‘s an immense factor of safety 
and most desirable. Such a nozzle could be supplied by a 
three inch pipe which might be normally kept dry, and 
with a valve at the yard main or at the pump which could 
be opened in ease of fire. 

Of course regular watchman service could always be 
provided and all loitering and smoking strictly prohib‘ted. 

With proper eare and attention to these common sense 
details of storage, the coming winter should see little loss 
or damage as a result of the great fuel shortage prepara- 
tions now going on at any many manufacturing plants. 





Aniline Dyes and Chemicals, Ine., is the name of the 
new firm that has acquired the property and assets formerly 
belonging to the firm of Geisenheimer & Co., of New York, 
the dissolution being brought about by the retirement of 
Theodore Geisenheimer, Alfred F. Lichtenstein of the old 
firm will continue as president and treasurer of the new 
corporation, Other officers are: first v'ee-president, W. 
H. Van Winckel, formerly sales manager of The Dow 
Chemical Co., of Midland, Michigan; second vice-president, 
Robert Hilton, vice-president of The Ault & Wiborg Co., of 
Cincinnati, Ohio; and secretary, Henry A. Datter. 

This corporation will continue the business of the old 
firm, and by mater‘ally increasing its staff, do justice to 
the produtts manufactured by the organization for which 
they are the sole selling agents, namely, The Ault & Wi- 
borg Co., of Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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’ Fie. 3. Tue Way “Pink” Hamrick Does Ir. 
Night view in the Roving and Spinning Departments in a South Carolina mill. General illumination is used. 500 watt Mazda C 
lamps in enameled dome shaped reflectors are hung 18 feet high, spaced 24 x 35 feet. The distribution is such that excellent light is 


had on vertical surfaces. The whole room is uniformly 


The Effect of Good Illumination on Surroundings 
and Morale. 

In a previous article it was pointed out that proper 

artificial illuminat’on increased production which, of course, 

means definite economic gains. The relation between light 


and safety was also shown. There are certain other bene- 


ficial results, the nature of which are indicated in the sub- ° 


heading. 

If a mill is well lighted throughout, it w'll be tidy, for 
litter and refuse will not be permitted to accumulate, if it 
Waste material 
Shop sanita- 


is clearly visible to the superintendent. 
always tends to accumuiate in dark corners. 
A well lighted shop ‘s pleas- 
In view 


tion is an important element. 
ant to work in. It attracts and holds employees. 
of even greater labor shortages, this 
for contented employees 


Cases are on record 


of the possibilities 
of 
certainly constitute an essential asset. 
in a section has been markedly better il- 


feature is: much importanee, 


where one mill 
lum’nated and has actually, through this means, obtained 


*Mr. A. L. Powell, the author of this series of articles, has spe- 
cialized during the last seven years in industrial and commercial 
lighting methods and equipment. He is connected with the illumin- 
ating engineering department of the Edison Lamp Works of the 
General Electric Co., being associated with G. H. Stickney, illumin- 
ating engineer and assistant sales manager for this company. Mr 
Powell has carried on several important investigations and has writ- 
ten many instructive articles on I ghting practice. He is active in 
the Illuminating Engineering Society and is a graduate electrical 
engineer from Columbia Universitv in the class of 1810 Mr. Pow- 
ell is generally recognized as a leading authority on American indus- 
trial lighting conditions 


illuminated,cheerful and safe. 


the very pick of the hands in the surrounding country. 
The importance of making workplaces congenial, is never 


fully reaized until an analysis of the question is made. 


Surely no one would eut off the heat in winter to decrease 
operating expenses, yet many uninformed mill operators 


W‘thout the hea 
of 


become 


try to skimp and save on the lighting. 
everyone knows the fingers would be numb and slow 
action. Without proper lighting the senses may 
dulled. 


darkness of ¢ 


wi cet knows how depressed he is in the semi- 


ecoudy day or in the twilight. When the 
spirit is aeiameail one cannot do the best work. 

Any plant manager knows that the experienced or trained 
If ths man has been 


its 


man is an asset not easily replaced. 


working continuously under insufficient illumination, 


detrimental effect will eventually show up in his failing eye- 


sight. He becomes incapacitated at the very time when he 
shou:d be y'elding the biggest return on the investment 


made in training. 

Shop illumination has an effect on the firm’s reputation. 
This may seem like an extravagant statement, but it apphes 
in this manner, Under poor lighting it is difficult to deteet 
defective goods and they may get by the inspector, event- 
ually reach‘ng the market causing loss of business and pres- 


tige. This condition is especially important in the textile 
mi.l, operating on a piece work schedule. The operative, 


through eagerness to increase his income, will take advan- 
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Fig. 1. Typrcat Direct Liguting Reritectors ror TEXTILE Minus. A—ENAMELED STEEL Deep Bown SHAPE. B— 
ENAMELED STEEL Dome SHape. C—Prismatic Deep Bow. (CrystaL Guass). D—Dense Opa Deep Bowt. 


tage of the poor light to cover up poor work, Even if such 
goods are detected before shipment, ‘t is necessary to put 
them on the market as second class, thus entailing a certain 
amount of loss. A second grade product is at best a very 
unsatisfactory output, and should be reduced to a minimum, 
Possibly good illumination will not entire-y eliminate these 
faults, but by reducing the possibility of such faults ‘t will 
effect a very considerable economy in the production. 
Incandescent Lamps. 

The incandescent lamp is inherent.y an almost ideal 
illuminant for it ean be effectively adapted to all classes of 
lighting. There are no moving parts to get out of order and 
skilled attendance is not necessary. All types at present on 
the market operate equa_ly well on A. C. and D. C., and on 
all frequene’es with unity power factor. The light pro- 
duced is steady and is not seriously affeeted by voltage flue- 
tuations. There is a wide range of sizes available, such as 
found in no other illuminant, so that exactly the correct 


amount of light ean be produced for ali ordinary conditions. 
All lamps are standardized as well as sockets, holders, reflec- 
tors and other accessories. This feature is a great conveni- 
ence to purchas‘ng agents, enabling them to keep a minimum 
supply of pieces of apparatus. The leading manufacturers 
maintain stocks of lamps at convenient points all over the 
country so that there is, in general, little delay in shipment. 

The initial investment for incandescent lamp installa- 
tions is very low in compar'son with other illuminants and 
from this very feature, advantage can be taken of future im- 
provements without the loss incidental to the scrapping of 
expensive equipment which has become obsolete. 

There is a minimum fire risk with incandescent lamps 
which is part’eularly important where dust and flying par- 
ticles are of such a character that a spark might cause an 
explosion. The incandescent lamps are designed to give a 
relatively long life and are durable enough for ail ordinary 
uses. They emit a pleasing color of light. 





Fic. 2. Nigut Doresn’t Arrect THis Picker Room. 


An installation of deep bowl porcelain enameled steel reflectors and 100 watt Mazda lamps hung 12 feet high, spaced 12 x 22 feet 
in the Picker Room of a Southern cotton mill. The white side walls and ceilings give excellent diffusion to the light and prevent the 
room appearing gloomy. This condition sometimes prevails when deep bowl reflectors are used in rooms with dark surroundings. 
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descent lamp is the one to be used, and the Mazda lamp 
fulfils this eond‘tion. There is no exeuse for the continued 


use of the very inefficient carbon lamps. 
There are three principal types of Mazda lamps, known 
as Mazda B, Mazda C, and Mazda C-2. The filament of all 


these lamps is of drawn tungsten wire. 


The filament in the Mazda B lamp is wound on flexible 


anchors in a loop form and the ¢ear glass bulb earefuily 
evacuated, hence these are often referred to as vacuum 
lamps. This construction is used on all the smaller sizes 
(from 10 to 100 watts). 
lighting or for general il-uminat’on, when only a very -lo> 


Such lamps are used for loca. 


intensity is required. 
In the Mazda C lamp, the filament is coiled to resemble a 


f 


Fig. 4. 


The new weave shed of the Lanett (Ala.) Cotton Mills as it a 


reflecto cap units are hung 15 feet high, spaced 21 x 14 feet. 


It is self-evident that the most efficient type of inean- 


Sty bis 
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in color qua.ity. This feature of artificial illumination wilk 
be discussed more in detail in an article on color ‘nspection 
with artificial light. 

While Mazda lamps are made for 110-125 and 220-250 
volt cireuits, it is advisable, in planning the wiring for |’ ght- 
ing to provide 110 volt cireuits. Lamps of the 110 volt type 
are somewhat more efficient than those of the higher voltages 
and of much more uniform quality, as well as lower cost. 
Although Mazda lamps are not seriously affected by ordi 


nary voltage fluctuat’ons, it is very desirable to separate 


lighting cireuits from power circuits as the variation in 

intensity is annoying to persons working in the room. 
In order to insure obtaining promptly ineandesecent 

lamps of the type des red, it is well to specily the follow- 


ing points when ordering lamps: Quantity, type, wattage, 


s 


oe Te 


files 


« 


A Dayuicut Picture or THis Room Was PusuisHep IN COTTON FOR JUNE. 


pears under artificial illumination. 200 watt Mazda C lamps in 


Chis reflecting device is designed to give excellent diffusion and 


minimize glare. It is of interest to note the absefice of overlead obstructions and the general neatness of the entire shed 


very fine spring and this is supported by a set of anchors. 
The bulb is evacuated and then an inert gas, or mixture of 
these gases, is introduced in the bulb. Th‘s form of con- 
struction has caused such Mazda lamps to be occasionally re- 
ferred to as “gas filed,” or “non-vacuum” lamps. The ac- 
tion of the gas in the bulb is to retard the evaporation of 
the filament and permit a higher operating temperature. 
The higher the temperature of the lamp filament, the great- 
er the amount of light produced for a given power consump- 
tion. The gas has a secondary action, that of cooling the 
filament, which tends to offset ‘ts qualities. This action 
makes it uneconomical to use such a construction in lamps 
of low wattage. Mazda C jamps are made in sizes from 75 
to 1000 watts and are especially well adapted for localized 
general or general illumination. 

The Mazda C-2 iamp is the latest development in inean- 
descent lamps. It has a construction similar to the Mazda 
C but it ‘s provided with a special blue glass bulb. This 
bulb causes the emitted light to be approximately daylight 





vo.tage, bulb (shape), base and whether clear or frosted. 

The frosting of incandescent lamps is all too frequently 
neglected. In using the Mazda C lamp, particularly when 
the filament is in the line of vision, it is recommended that 
the lamps be bowi frosted. Most persons have an idea that 
frosting absorbs a great deal of light. Actual measurements 
show th‘s to be quite incorrect. The decrease in mean spher- 
ical candle power or total light output with bowl frosting is 
less than 5 per cent, with the lamp complete_y frosted, about 
8 per cent. The gain in ability to see far more than offsets 
this loss, 

Reflectors. 

Good illumination means not only sufficient intensity, 
but also the proper distribut‘on and diffusion. Light may 
be produced by lamps without reflectors, it is true, but this 
would be wasteful of power and cause ineffective hghting 
due to glare. 

The incandescent lamp is designed to be a renewable 
part and distribute light equally in all directions to meet 
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A reflector redirects light and ean 


universal requ rements, 
It directs the light 


be selected to meet particu:ar demands. 
in the useful angles. A reflector also protects the eyes of 
the workers. Glare of unshieldec light source. is a thing 
to be distinetly avoided. 

There are two prine’pal groups of reflectors, meta) and 
glass. Glass reflectors are opalescent, prismatic or mir- 
The opalescent and prismatic glass reflectors are 


rored, 
Dust and dirt 


not very extensive.y used in textile mills. 
collects on any lighting equipment and with translucent 
reflectors, is much more noticeable. Such reflectors, how- 
ever, are often quite desirable on account of the light 
em tted upward, which makes the room appear quite cheer- 
ful. 

If a good cleaning system is maintained, there should be 
no reason why such reflectors should not receive mueh wider 
use. In fact, some mil] superintendents prefer translucent 
glass reflectors for the following reasons. Cleaners in 
sweeping down are very likely to strike metal reflectors 
heavy blows and break the lamp. The opalescent glass re- 
flector appears more fragile and the workman is not so 
likely to hit it a heavy blow. Dense opal direct light'ng 
reflectors are very efficient and low in first cost. The pris- 
matic and mirrored glass reflectors also give high light 
output although of somewhat higher first cost. 

Steel reflectors are generaliy recognized as a standard 
industrial equipment. They are made in two finishes, wh'te 
porcelain enamel and mat aluminum. In most industries 
porcelain enamel is far more widely used and justly .o. 
It presents a surface which ‘s virtually glass. It ean be 
easi_y cleaned and, its lustre is not destroyed by serub- 
bing. It is not affected by moisture or acid fumes. 
After cleaning ‘t returns to practica ly initial efficiency. 
The aluminum finished reflector is widely used in eotion 
mills, but the writer has noticed many instal-ations in which 
the refleeting surface has practically peeled off or become 
so dirty that it is useless. The high humid‘ty has a de- 
teriorating effect on the aluminum finish. The greater first 
cost of porcelain enamel is well justified in view of its 
durability. 

Metal reflectors are made in three general types, deep 
bowl, dome shaped and angle. The deep bowl gives a lower 
eut-off. In other words, the lamp is not v'sib‘e at as great 
an angle as when used in the dome reflector. This, how- 
ever, tends to reduce the amount of light on vertical sections 
and although it may be excellently lighted on the working 
plane, a room frequently appears very dull and cleerless 
when bowl reflectors are used. The dome type reflector dis- 
tributes the light thru a considerable wider angle and if 
properly designed has a sufficient cut-off to shield the eves. 
It is considerably more efficent than the deep bowl type. 
When bowl frosted lamps are used in the dome reflector 
up to and ine:uding the 100 watt Mazda C, excellent resulis 
are obtained, the rooms appear bright and pleasant and 
vertical surfaces are well illuminated. 

An angle reflector, as its name implies, is of the deep 
bow] shape with a holder set at an angle to the axis. Such 
equipment is useful where especiaily high ‘Illumination. is 
required on vertical surfaces. 

There are a number of styles of specially designed equip- 
ment for industrial lighting. A typical one is known as the 
reflecto cap unit. A polished metal cap is held under the 
lower half of the lamp bulb to cut off the direct light of the 
The reflector ‘tself is relatively large and these two 


lamp. 
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features give excellent diffusicn, eliminating sharp shadows 
and annoying reflections. ‘This special combination re- 
duces the total output of lilt slightly and necessitates a 
slightly higher cost of equipment. But where a specially 
well diffused ‘llumination is desired, such a unit proves 
very useful. Other diffusing units consist of opalescent 
encosing globes about the lamp with white relatively flat 
reflectors placed above; if these are well designed they 
prove very useful. 
Maintenance of Installation. 

To obtain the most satisfactory results from an incan- 
descent lamp installation certain precautions must be taken, 
These are in brief as follows: 

Mazda lamps are designed to operate most economically 
under all ordinary conditions at the voltage indicated on the 
label. This rating takes into account renewal and energy 
costs. If the cireuit voltage is appreciably higher than the 
labeled voltage, short life of lamps will result. If the 
voltage at the socket is considerably lower than ind‘cated 
on the label of the lamp in use, it will not emit the proper 
quantity of light. To make up for this loss of illumination 
it is necessary to install additional lamps. For instance, 
seven Mazda lamps operating at rated effie'ency will give 
the equivalent amount of light of eight Mazda lamps operat- 
ing 4 volts below the rated efficiency of the lamps. 

Before ordering lamps, it is desirable to determine what 
average voltage is actually attained at the socket. Where 
the voltage of the system fluctuates during the day or where 
it varies in different parts of thé installation, *t is proper 
to order lamps as near the average of this variation as 
possible. 

Lamp manufacturers estimate the, average life to be 
expected from their -product when operated under certain 
conditions, This average is estimated from data gained 
from a great number of tests. There w'll, however, be an 
occasional early burn-out, but, on the other hand, this is 
compensated for by a longer life of another lamp. So 
when taking the installation as a whole, the estimated aver- 
age life may be considered as reliab'e. For the most satis- 
factory plant operation, burned out lamps should be re- 
placed at once and those which have burned far beyond 
their normal lives and become badly discolored or blackened, 


should be disearded. 

The efficiency of any system of i.lum‘nation is dependent 
in a large degree upon cleanliness. A large percentage of 
the light will be absorbed and wasted inthe transmitting 
and reflecting surfaces if they are allowed to accumulate 
dust, grime and oil. Some forms of lighting units are 
far less susceptible than others. For example, the inverted 
bowls of indirect systems are most affected. Instances have 
been noted where sem’-indirect units have been allowed to 
go uneleaned for six months. Illumination readings were 
taken before and after cleaning the units. The results 
showed an increase of from 30 to 40 per cent due to clean- 
ing. A great deal of this depreciation occurred in the first 
few weeks, so that for a period of about four months or so 
the work tables had only been receiving about 60 per cent 
of the light which was intended to reach them and which 
they could have had for no extra cost if a I'ttle attention 
had been paid to cleanliness, This point applies equally 
well to totally indireet units and shows forcibly the neces 
sity of careful ma‘ntenance. With direct lighting the ques- 
tion of cleaning is also of much importance, for while the 
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depreciation is not as rapid it is certainly present, As an 


example, an opaque steel reflector which is the 


ceptible to the collection of dirt and dust of any de- 
preciated over 10 per cent in light output in a twelve-week 
period, wh'le a light density opal glass direct lighting re- 
flector depreciated near.y twenty-five per cent in the same 


period. 


Haphazard cleaning has not usually been found satis- 
factory, since the accumulation is so gradual that it is 


not readily noticeable by those responsible. Much 


success has been secured by organized cleaning at stated 


intervals under the charge of a maintenance department. 


Usually both the lamp and reflectors or diffusing dev ce 
The deposit on the outside of 
The lamp, if covered with dry 


accumulate foreign material. 
the lamp is easily removed. 


dirt, as is usually the ease in textile mills, can be wiped 
The Mazda lamp is many tim:s 
stronger than the old pressed filament lamp, yet it *s not 
“fool proof’; accordingly, reasonable care should be used 


elean with a dry cloth. 


least sus- 


better 
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Dried soap accumulates dust very rapidly. The rough re- 
fleetors may best be cleaned by some of the patent prepara- 
tions now on the market. These cleaners should be so 


smooth as not to make microseopie seratehes on the glass 


*41 


and should not leave a film. They may be applied with a 
piece of cotton waste or soft cloth, and polished off with 
It is 


rinse wth water to remove 


dry waste or cloth. A bristle brush is often useful. 
also alvisable in some cases to 
the cleaner from the erevices. 
Where lamps are hung high and it is necessary to use a 
ladder to reach them, it is advisable to have on hand an 
extra globe or reflector, which may be put in place of the 
dirty globe and the latter carried to the cleaning place, 
which, after washing, could be substituted for the next one 
and so on. This necess‘tates only one trip up the ladder. 
(This is the second of a series of articles on Cotton Mill 
Illumination which Mr. Powell is preparing for Corron. 
the 
Further informative articles will follow.) 


The first article was published in August number. 





Fig. 5. 
To properly light these tape looms with the high racks which 


indirect fixtures have been used here successfully. The ceiling is 
stand out clearly in this night photograph. 


in handling the lamp after it has been burning for some 
length of time. There is always less danger of breakage 
if the lamp be left burning while it is being cleaned. The 
use -of feather dusters should be avoided. If dry dirt ac- 
cumulates on a smooth reflector a dust cloth will remove 
most of it, but at the fifth or sixth clean’ng water and some 
cleaner should be used. Dry dirt on the prismatic reflector 
ean be removed by a stiff dry bristle brush wi h an occasionaf 
Dry dirt on a rough reflector is not so easily re- 
A wet 


washing. 
moved as it lodges in a multitude of small holes. 
treatment must be used in this ease at each cleaning. 
Greasy or wet accumulat’ons in all three classes of r-- 
flectors must be removed by washing. Soap and water are 
good agents for the smooth surface reflectors, but care must 
be taken to remove the film of soap by rinsing thoroughly. 


A DIFFICULT 
cast 
light in 


PROBLEM. 


somewhat of a 


LIGHTING 
shadows, is 
color and 


lamps in semi- 
the machines 


problem Mazda C 


reflects the light well All parts of 


Coal Is King. 
National stress emphasizes more than ever before the 
necessity of conserving coal. You 
would not think of deliberately throwing away shovelfuls 


It must not be wasted. 


of coai, but that is what really happens when heating sur- 
faces are so fouled that a large portion of the heat goes 
up the stack. Boiler seale is a poor conductor of heat, 


heat, just as do the 


and prevents a free interchange. of 


pipe coverings on steam Ines. Its presence can oftimes 


cause a fuel waste of 20 per cent or more. Dixon’s boiler 
graphite, properly used, will, it is claimed, keep boilers 
free from sea‘e and put the cost of the wasted coal back 
into the treasury. The principle of its action and other in- 


teresting data are contained in a hooklet No. 34T. 
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A System of Laboratory Management 


BY FREDERIC DANNERTH, Ph. D. 


The Valuation of Dyes. 

Scientists and industrial leaders of our country are to- 
day passing from a condition of conservatism to one of 
broad minded usefulness. We are, I say, in a transition pe- 
riod in which individualism is being slowly but surely dis 
placed by rational communism. And this means the great- 
est good for the greatest number. Nowhere is this more 
evident than in the recent efforts made to determine the 
character and quality of the dyes used in coloring textiles. 
For this reason it seems fitting at this time to present at 
least an outline of a plan for the valuation of dyes for the 
benefit of the purchasing department. This method has 
for some time been developed and used at the Textile Trade 
Laboratory in Newark and is here published, not as a com- 
plete and perfect method but rather as a suggestion for 
further investigation, 

The following points 
are determined: (1) The 
strength of the dye: (2) 





Dye solution: Take one gram of the dye. Use a 1,000 
ee. flask. Dissolve the dye in the least necessary quantity 
of boiling water, and dilute with cold water to 1,000 ce. If 
the textile sample used for the test weighs one gram, as in 
the ease of silk, and it is desired to use 1.0 per cent of the 
dye (based on the weight of the sample) it is necessary to 
use ten cubie centimeters of the standard dye solution. Or, 
if the textile sample weighs ten grams, as in the case of 
wool, it is necessary to use 100 ec. of the dye solution. 

1. The strength of the dye. To determine the strength 
of a dye, measure out a volume of the dye solution equal to 
2.0 per cent of the dye, based on the weight of the textile 
sample. One gram of silk fabric would then require 0.02 
gram of dye (— 20 ce.). The swatch is dyed out according 
to the usual process for that particular dye, and the finish- 
ed colored fabrie is dried and then examined with the un- 
aided eye in a good north 
light, to determine which 
is the fullest shade. This 








the money value of the 
dye; (3) the best metho 
for applying the dye to 


fibers: (4) the fastness of 


a dye, after it has been ap- 
plied; (5) proximate an- 
alysis of a dye. { 

In the case of silk we 


This is the third of a series of articles on Labora- 
tory Management. The first article was published in 
the January, 1918, number; the second in the July, 
1918, number. Dr. Dannerth, a consulting industrial 
chemist at Newark, N. J., and at one time a member 
of the staff at the Pennsylvania Museum and School 
of Industrial Art in Philadelphia, has devoted much 
time and thought to this subject, which is believed to 
be the first attempt made to provide a system of lab- 


test is sometimes of value 
for comparing black dyes. 
In this ease the dye should 
be applied in_ several 
strengths: (1) use 1.0 per 
eent of the dye; (2) .use 
2.0 per cent of the dye; 
(3) use 10.0 per cent of 


use a light fabrie as this 
is easier {oO manipulate 
than are the skeins. A 


fabrie weighing 2.0 ounces : 
per square yard (boiled-off) is used. The sample used for 
the test weighs one gram. 

In the case of wool we use a scoured worsted yarn or 
fabric. The sample used for the test weighs ten grams. 

In the case of cotton we use a 2/20 yarn which has been 
previously boiled-off. If the dye is to be used in the fac- 
tory for bleached yarn, the sample used for the test is 
bleached. The sample used for the test weighs ten grams, 

The standard solutions used for the dyeing tests are: 

Sulfurie acid: Of the 98.0 per cent concentrated aci:| 
(Sp.Gr. = 1.84) take ten grams and dilute this with water 
to 1,000 ec. One ee. of this solution equals very nearly 
0.01 gram sulfurie acid. 

Acetic acid: Of the 29 per cent commercial acetic acil 
(Sp. Gr. 1.040) take ten grams and dilute this with water 
to 1,000 ee. 

Sodium sulfate or glauber salt: Of the erystals take 
1,000 grams and dissolve these in water to 1,000 ce. 

Sodium eéhloride or table salt: Of the commercial salt 
take 100 gram and dissolve in water to 1,000 ee. 

Sodium carbonate or soda ash: Of commercial soda 
ash take 100 grams and dissolve in water to 1,000 ee. 

Soap solution: Use a soduim oleate soap or a comuer- 
cial olive oil soda soap, having approximately 30 per cen! 
water content. Of this soap take 10.0 grams and dissolve 


in water to 1,000 ee. 


oratory organization for the textile industry. 






the dye; (4) use 20.0 per 
cent. of the dye. 

2. The money value of 
the dye. The method com- 
monly used for control tests in European dye factories is 
based on a standard dye having an arbitrary value of $1.00 
per pound. On examining a dye which ‘has been offered 





at one dollar per pound we dissolve one gram of the dye 
in 1000 ec. of water... For the dyeing test we use a textile 
sample weighing ten grams, and we add to the dyebath 
200 ce. of the standard dye solution. This is equivalent 
to 0.2 gram of dye or a 2) per cent shade. If another 
dye is offered to the purchasing agent in a textile mill, and 
the price charged is $0.75 per pound, we use: 100 * 200 ce. 

. 75 — 266 ce. of the solution. Or if a certain dye is of- 
fered at 125 cents per pound, we would use: 100 & 200 ee. 
-. 125 — 160 ee. of the solution. 

3. The best method for applying the dye to fibers. In 
cases where the character of a dye is unknown, or if a new 
dye has been discovered, it is necessary to determine the 
method best adapted for applying the dye to vegetable or 
animal fibers. For this purpose at least eight different 
baths are prepared with 1000 ce. of distilled water and the 
additions indicated. One series of tests is earried out 
with cotton yarns and another series is carried out with 
woolen yarn. In the preliminary tests, small ten gram 
skeins »f seoured yarn are used, and 0.20 grams of dye are 


added to each bath. 


Buth No. 1 contains no additions to the water whatever 


(Continued on page 776.) 
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12th and 13th were the dates set for the con 


Voeational 


August 


ference on Edueation as it related to textiles. 
This conference was ealled by the Federal Board of Voea- 
tional Edueation through the officials of the Southern ( om 
mereial Congress and was held at the Piedmont Hote! 
in Atlanta on the dates named. 
Commerce and a local.committee of cotton manufacturers 
cooperated with the officers of the Southern Commereial 
Congress ‘n issuing the eall for this meeting. More than 
100 representative delegates attended this conference which 
was held in the large auditorium on the 9th floor of the 


Piedmont Hotel. 


ae) 


A Group or 


THE 


Left to right: 
of the Southern Commercial Congress; 
tary of the National Council of American 


Prosser, 
Manufacturers 


Dr. C. A. 
Cotton 


COTTON 


The Atlanta Chamber of 


CONFERENCE 


Front Row: Judge Robert W. Bingham, President of 
Director of the 
and 


inode 


The Conference on Vocational Education 


Congress had been drawn into this work on Vocational Edu 
States Senator Hok- 


the 


eation. He was followed by United 
Sm‘th, the 


author ot the Smith-Huches bill. 


senior senator from Georgia and joint 


Senator Smith made thie 
principle address of the morning and outlined the educa- 
com- 


tional history which lead up to the formation of the 


the close 


mission which framed the Smith-Hughes bill. At 
of this histor'cal sketch, Senator Smith practically stated 
that Dr. C. A. 


for Vocational 


Prosser, the direetor of the Federal Board 


Edueation was the real author of the biil 


and was the man who practically prepared it and put ‘t in 


shape for the legislative workers to handle. 





ORGANIZERS. 


Vice-President 
Adams, Secre 
Manufacturers’ 


Leland Hume, 
Education; W, D. 
Amer.can Cotton 


Southern Commercial Congress; 
Federal Board for Vocational 


Secretary and Treasurer of the 


the 


Association; B, C. Lawhon, Assistant Secretary of the Atlanta Cham-ber of Commerce. Back Row: Dr. Clarence J. Owens, Managing Dir 
ector of the Southern Commerc’al Congress: Hon. Hoke Smith, Sen-ior Senator from Georgia: L. L. Arnold, Editor of Cotton; Orville 
C. Wainwright. Secretary and Sales Manager of the Stonewall (Miss.)Cotiton Mills: and Walter G. Cooper, Secretary of the Atlanta Cham 


ber of Commerce. 


Judge Robert W. Bingham of Louisville, Ky., president 


of the Southern Commercial Congress, presided. He first 
ealled upon M, L. Brittain, superintendent of the State 
Board of Edueation of Georgia for the address of weleome 


Mr. Brittain was fol- 
lowed by Mayor Candler of Atlanta who briefly weleome:1 


*n behalf of the state of Georgia. 


the delegates to Georgia’s capital city. 
Clarence J. Owens, managing director of the Southern 
Commercial Congress then addressed the delegates outlin- 


ing briefly the manner in which the Southern Commercial] 





Chairman Bingham then introduced Dr. Prosser and 
turned the meeting over to him for the balance of the morn- 
ing sess on for a roundtable discussion on the subject in 
hand. In opening up the real subject of the conference 
Dr. Prosser spoke at some length and said in part as fol 
lows: 

“T should be sadly lacking in gratitude and reciprocal 
spirit, nay more, I should be false to a resolution T made 
many months ago if I did not seek this very first oppor 


tunity when T find Senator Smith present at a publie meet- 
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ing with myself to tell the real truth with regard to this 
bill. It is true and it is self evident that the passage of 
these two great measures through the senate and through 
the house are due almost entirely to the brilliant leader- 
He is too modest when he says the 


ship of Senator Smith, 
It is true that the text 


bill was prepared by other people. 
of these bills was brought by others and submitted to him 
for his action. I would not be fair if I did not say that 
these bills, after all, represent the collective action in con- 
ference after conference of almost countless people, too 
numerous to be mentioned one by one, some of whom are 
present in this room this morning, but when these bills 
went to Senator Smith, they were revamped in the crucible 
of his m'nd, revamped from the standpoint of a broad sys- 
pathetic understand'ng of not only what must be done to 
pass legislation successfully, but at the same time of the 
needs of the whole country. 

“Now, Mr. Chairman, what I would like to do would 
be at the very outset to set up certain things which I 
think this meeting ought to accomplish before we adjourn 
tomorrow and then, insofar as I have anything to do with 
them, to keep driving away at those th'ngs. We are con- 
sidering first of all how federal money under the Smith- 
Hughes Act ean be used for the promotion of textile eduea- 
tion in the South. There are several problems involved in 
that main question. The first is this: Under what condi- 
tions can we use the federal money for text'le education 
in the South? Second, what are the problems involved in 
giving training for the textile business of less than college 
grade, because the Smith-Hughes Act has nothing to do 
with problems in education of college grades as that is 
a matter for the technical institutions? Third, what is 
the practical program which needs to be formulated for 
doing something—if we are all agreed that there is some- 
thing that needs to be done and can be done? Fourth, how 
shall we put that practical program into effect? 

“T would like to lop off some things at the start, so as 
to clear the situation. The Smith-Hughes bill provides for 
agricultural edueation, home economies education, indus- 
trial’ education, ete. We are concerned to-day not at all 
with agricultural education or with home economics edu- 
cation, as such, so we will lop those two off and say we are 
deal'ng with industrial education only. 

“The Federal Government distributes to each one of 
the states, if they accept the provisions of the act, a cer- 
tain amount of money for industrial education. The total 
of that fund last year was $500,000. The year in whieh 
we have just now entered beginning July Ist, it is increased 
50 per cent, that is, ‘t is $750,000. Next year it will be 
$1,000,000, the following year $1,250,000, and so on until 
1925-1926 when the total for industrial education and trade 
education will be $3,000,000. These moneys are distributed 
among the states on the basis, as Senator Smith pointed 
out, of their population. The agricultural fund goes by 
rural population, the industr‘al fund goes by urban popu- 
lation. That means that this money is given to the different 
states of the United States in the ratio or in the proportion 
as the total number of people each of the states have within 
its borders liv'ng in communities having more than 2500 
population. To single out a state, that means that the 
question of how much money Georgia gets for industrial 


edueation is dependent upon the number of people living 
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in communities of 2500 or over which she has wthin her 
borders. 

“The first thing that 1 want to make plain to you is 
that the Federal Board does not spend that money in Geor- 
gia or in any other state, It is spent by a State Board for 
vocational education created as required by the Smith- 
Hughes Act, through the Georgia legislature and the State 
Board for vocational education has an executive officer— 
in the case of Georgia in the person of Mr. Brittain, State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction for the state. 

“This conference is simply called here by the Federal 
Board for the purpose of getting the various officials and 
the textile manufacturers together to talk over the question 
of the use of th’'s money, but I desire to make it plain to 
you that the question of the actual securing of this money 
in any community for any purpose is a matter in the con- 
trol not of the Federal Board at Washington, but in the 
control of the board for vocational education of the partic- 
ular state in which that commounity is located. The Fed- 
eral Board is charged by the act with disbursing this fund, 
but the law requires that the state board of the particular 
state shall put up a plan for carrying on the work, and it 
becomes the duty of the Federal Board under the plans 
of the Act, to see that this plan which the state presents 
is in keeping with the letter and the spirit of the Smith- 
Hughes Act and when that plan has been agreed upon 
and has been approved by the Federal] Board, after con- 
ference with the State Board when necessary, then the 
matter of the expenditure of that money is ent*rely in tle 
hands of the State Board.” 

At this point considerable discussion took place between 
Dr. Prosser, Senator Smith, Superintendent Brittain, Rog- 
ers Davis and Mr. Baldwin of Charlotte, N. C., which 
brought out the fact that the percentage of rural popula- 
tion in many of the Southern states was much iarger in 
proportion to the urban populat’on than the framers of 
the bill had realized. In the ease of Georgia it was about 
80 per cent rural population. The results of this became 
evident in the division of the Federal moneys under the 
Smith-Hughes Act, making the proportion for industrial 
education much smaller than ‘t should have been owing 
to the fact that the large majority of cotton mill towns 
and villages throughout the southern states are not ineor- 
porated and do not reach the min*mum limit of 2,500 popu- 
lation required by the Smith-Hughes Act. It was pointed 
out that while the small population of a m'll village would 
work no hardship upon that v'llage from the standpoint of 
securing funds for the furtherance of vocational education, 
the fact that the population of these towns was included 
with the rural population far toward reducing 
the actual sum available for industrial purposes, which it 
was shown should have been much larger in many instances. 
This will be doubtless be corrected ‘n future legislation. 

It was brought out further that in the eleven states 
included in this southern district by the Federal Board, the 
predominating industry was textile manufacture and it 
was explained by Dr. Prosser that it was for this reason 
the conference in Atlanta had been called. Dr, Prosser 
then ealled upon a number of cotton manufacturers pres- 
ent to express their ‘deas in reference to the need for vo- 
cational edueation in the mills and particularly as to what 
class of people it would benefit. 


went 
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J. M. Gamewell, general manager of the Erlanger Mills 
of Lexington, N. C., stated that mill managers recognized 
everyday the lack of education among their subordinates. 
“Take, for instance, our overseers,” he said, “getting down 
to the practical end of the th'ng, a man can go just so far 
and then finds his limitations. A man comes to the mill, 
say when he is sixteen, when he has merely the rudiments 
of an education; he goes on and becomes a section hand 
and perhaps, later, a second hand and perhaps in time an 
overseer. Then what does he strike? He finds he hasn’t 
sufficient education to go ahead and there he remains.” 
Mr. Gamewell pointed out that :n many instances these 
overseers were unable to reach the higher places such as 
that of superintendent, manager, or treasurer simply be- 
eause they had insufficient training. 

“If there is anything we need in our textile communi- 
ties,” continued Mr. Gamewell, “we certainly need to train 
these men along the theoretical I'nes that they are follow- 
ing practically every day. It might be said that our tex- 
tile schools supply this want, but the trouble is that many 
of these young men when they graduate, come to us with 
this attitude, ‘Well, I am ready to be a superintendent or a 
manager right now.’ That isn’t the proper theory. Such 
a man has no practical training and nine-tenths of them 
would fall down :n a position of that kind. They fail te 
realize that they have to go to the bottom and come on up 
rather than to begin at the top as soon as they get out of 
school. So it is, after all, the everyday worker we should 
train, and I believe that we should train him on the ground 
where he is working as a part of our school system. That’s 
my idea about it. It is certainly a thing we should all 
feel a great interest in and at our mill we are w'lling to 
back up the Federal Board in anything you are willing to 
suggest.” 

President Allen F. Johnson of the Exposition Cotton 
Mills of Atlanta expressed it as his opinion that “southern 
mills get men to fill most of their higher pos‘tions from the 
ranks of the workers, but there are few to select from. I 
know a great many superintendents,” he continued, “who 
got their training and were able to go forward on their 
own personality and determination. Where you find one 
such man, there are dozens of other men who have been 
handicapped, who could have gone as far or farther with 
the assistance of this Board and the aid it has to offer. 
Speak‘ng for the mills in the state of Georgia, I can say 
that they are intensely interested, and that they are willing 
to co-operate, because they feel the need of this particular 
work and I think that it will be of more effect in the mills 
here than in the mills of some sections, because of the per- 
sonal good feeling existing between the management and 
In other words, the operat'ves of the son- 
thern mills are the same kind of folks we are. They are a 
pure Anglo-Saxon strain and we feel close to them. They 
are ready to be helped, and if you could get this machinery 
in motion I feel that you will have all the co-operation that 
There have been a great num- 


the operatives. 


ean be given from the mills. 
ber of mills in Georgia who are outside the corporation 
They have, therefore, been responsi- 
It has been up 


mits of any town. 
ble for the schools in their mill villages. 
to the mills to run the schools, and many mills have put up 
two dollars for every dollar put up by the State of Geor- 


gia from the publie school fund. TI believe the mills of 
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Georgia will put up a dollar at least and probably mor 
than a dollar to match every dollar the Government puts 
up.” 

O, C. Wainwright, secretary of the Stonewall Cotton 
Mills at Stonewall, Miss., was then called upon by Dr. 
Prosser for his idea on th’s subject, and he stated that the 
antagonism between capital and labor had been a subject 
for the master minds of the world for many years and tha’ 
during this period capital on one side and labor on the 
other had looked at each other suspiciously whenever any 
new move was made, in the fear that the other was trying 
to take some undue advantage. “That impress‘on has con 
tinued for a good many years,” continued Mr. Wainwright. 
“and I am glad to see that it is beginning to die away in 
our line of business for the reason that the mill manage- 
ments are beginning to appreciate the fact that the’r labor 
is reaching that stage, or has reached that stage of igno- 
ranece where their business cannot be carried on suecess- 
fully unless these operatives are educated along the lines 
of the business with which they are connected. 

“That’s the problem that confronts us today. It is a 
We 


in our industry men who should be tra‘ned in their 


problem that was spoken of a few moments ago. have 
own 
line of work. I knew a man once, a telegraph operator, 
who gave 40 years of experience as a telegraph operator 
as a reason why he should have a position. As a matter 
of fact, he wasn’t a telegraph operator inasmuch as he 
had only had 40 years experience doing nothing. He 
hadn’t attained success in his line because 39 years ago he 
was a telegraph operator. I feel there are cotton mill men 
who are in the same postion; who have had 40 years 
mill men 
more realized 39 


years ago that they could run a mill, that is operate 


of experience, and who are not cotton any 


than a chicken, because they nine 


it successfully. In my opinion, in order for us to make 
must 
trained, people who have money in their pockets. 


who are 


Who 


wants to live :n a community where everybody is just so 


money, we have around us_ people 


poor that they ean get barely enough to eat and just 
clothes enough to wear and with just a few people with 
plenty of money? It isn’t a comfortable position, is it? I 
want to see my people prosper, and in order to be able to 
get the most money out of the positions they are in, they 
must have some training or they will not be worth more 
money, and they cannot get more money unless they are 
worth it. Therefore, it seems to me that it is up to the 
mills to wake up to this proposition and to be broad 
enough to ad the laborers who are working around their 
plants to go further with their educational activities.” 

J. F. MacEnroe, assistant treasurer of the Ware Shoals 
(S. C.) Manufacturing Company, said that the manufact- 
South Carolina were greatly interested in the 
“Actions speak louder than 
that South 


spends about $3.00 per capita upon education. 


urers of 
question of better educat*on. 
words,” he cont'nued, “I believe Carolina 
Last year 
we had nine teachers in our school in Ware Shoals and 
have been conducting a night school for the last five years 
in which last year we had four teachers. J believe we speni 
about $12.00 a head on the pupils. 


and we are here to see how we can get some of that appro- 


We need more money 


priation. We find our people need edueation and while we 


have one of the best mills in the South, probably 25 per 
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cent can not read or write. It’s a deplorable condition, but 
we are really no worse off than some of the other mills.” 

J. B. Young, general manager of the Jackson Fibre 
Co., at Bemis, Tenn., ind‘cated the interest of his organi- 
zation in the question of voeational education by stating 
that the president of his company had for many years ad- 
voeated that the mill should conduct a textile school on its 
own account. In this, Mr. Young indicated that he dis- 
agreed somewhat with his pres’dent inasmuch as he felt 
that the organization was too small for a proposition of 
that character. 

“We have a town of about 1800 people,” he said, “and 
our company owns the entire town. We have two school 
buldings for white children and one for colored children. 
We built these buildings entirely at our own expense, the 
three build'ngs costing a little less than $20,000. The 
county pays the teachers in part, that is they pay all they 
ean afford, or think they ean afford, and we pay the rest. 
We have two teachers in the colored school, a man and a 
woman (colored people), and eight teachers in the white 
school ineluding the principal.” 

Mr. Young indicated that he did not believe textile edu- 
eation insofar as operat‘ng the individual machines were 
concerned, would amount to very much for the ordinary 
«operative. He advised that these operatives could learn to 
operate such machines in a very little while after they be- 
to work and insofar as the children were concerne | 


an 


he felt that when children were 16 they were too young, 
oy in other words it was the wrong time to give them the 
textile train‘ng which they might appreciate later. After 
they finished grammar school or after they have a common 
school education he thought they would be in a better posi- 
ticn to assimilate textile training. 

Mr. Young pointed out that his mill would be very 
glad to do its full share in co-operating with the govern- 


4 


ment ‘n anything that they thought could be planned to 
introduce voeational edueation among the workers. Then, 
referring to the remarks of Mr. Gamewell in regard fo 
better educational facilities for seeond hands and over- 
seers, he continued: “We have got men in our employ 
now, I know of one man in particular, he is a capable 
overseer and it seems to be bred in him to manage people 
under his control. He does it w'th very little friction. 
He hasn’t acquired that in any college, because he never 
went to school and it is just as much as that man ean do 
to write his name. He couldn’t keep his own payroll with- 
out the assistance of his daughter. If a man like that had 
the proper training to start with he would be all right. 

“T ean give you another instance. A man came to us 
when he was a I'ttle boy—TI say a little boy, he was about 
fifteen years old. He went to work in the ecard room; 
didn’t know his letters, even. He went to our night school 
(we conduct a night school too), studied hard and got 
along. Finally we made him a second hand; later an over- 
seer. He is a eapable man, but if he hadn’t had this 
training in night school we could never have put him in 
such a position. Now ‘f you take a man like that, and 
suppose there was a school a man could go to that would 
give him  voeational edueation or vocational training, 
whether that was a night school or not, if that enabled him 
to be cn overseer ‘f he has the right kind of qualifications 
he will get to be a general manager. In my opinion this 
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proposition is a great thing and worthy of all the co-opera- 
tion we can give it. 

“T think this question of vocational education is a step 
‘n the right direction. It is just a question of how it shali 
be applied. I think that this is the part of the problem 
that ought to be considered. and as Dr. Prosser has said. 
the way to do it is to ascertain from the textile men, the 
practical men, the men who are in there and know what 
the demands are, how to reach the greatest number to ac- 
complish the most good. 

At the suggestion of a delegate Dr. Prosser asked Mr. 
Young to indicate what success he had been having with 
same textile classes that were being conducted at his mill. 
In this connection Mr, Young stated: “Our textile classes 
are conducted in the night sehool. This night school 
usually employs two teachers, the principal takes one de- 
partment and one of h’s assistants the other department 
for the night term, and they have three sessions a week at 
night. The class of people we get to these night schoo!s 
are boys and girls who have been raised in the rural ecom- 
munities where they haven’t had any school advantages 
whatever. They come to our mill to get a living and they 
didn’t know that they didn’t have any education until they 
came there and found boys and girls younger than they 
were, who knew a whole lot more and who could read a 
paper and do all that sort of thing, and this aroused their 
des‘re for an education. Some of these boys and giris 
would attend the night school. We went so far even as to 
pay them a dollar a week to go to night school. That 
didn’t seem {o encourage many more to go than it did when 
we didn’t pay them and so we let it go and didn’t pay 
them. In the ease of the older boys, the ones who have 
gotten to be 16 to 20 and felt that they wanted more edu- 
cation, we found it worked the best to let them pay a dol- 
lar.. Now they pay a nominal fee (a dollar for the whole 
term) and they are more interested beeause of this. In 
the ease of the textile classes we conduct these in our 
Y. M. C. A. building and we have two classes, the junior 
and senior ¢lasses. The junior teacher isn’t a practical 
textile man, the one in the senior department is the son of 
one of our foremen We also have a mechanical engineer, 
a graduate of the Boston School of Technology, and he 
takes the class one night a week. The engineer takes it 
another night and so on, divided around, and occasionally 
they have some one come ‘n and give lectures. They have 
been quite suecessfvl althougii we haven’t accomplished 
as much in the text*le classes as we would like to.” 

Dr. Prosser then announced that several things seemed 
to stand out from the morning’s diseussion. One of these 
was that there was a need for textile training; and the 
second was that there seemed to be a conviction on the 
part of the votton manufacturers that such textile train- 
ing could be better assimilated by persons eighteen years 
old or over who had acquired some practical experience 
in the m‘lls and realized the need for a better theoretical 
groundwork. 

The eonferenee then adjourned for luncheon, 

The Monday Afternoon Session. 

At the Monday afternoon session the question of the 
different methods of vocational training was taken up, It 
was pointed out that one method would be to embody voca- 
tional training classes in the curriculum of regular hig! 
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schools where such high schools were available. As indi- 
eated from the morning discuss‘on this method of pro- 
cedure was not favored by the cotton manufacturers, first 
owing to the inability of such young minds to grasp the ne- 
cessities of such training, and second, the lack of conveni- 
ently located schools of this grade which might be attend- 
ed by the mill village children. 

The second type of vocational train‘ng taken up was 
part time training. Part time training is simply vocational 
training related to the job. I+ is usually given on the 
time of the employer to his employee but under such 
conditions of production as to make ‘t of no substantial 
expense to.the employer and of no expense at all to the em- 
ployee. It was pointed out that this method had been 
adopted in several mills by working two shifts of young 
people alternately a half day in the mill and the balance 
of the time in school, the mill paying for the time in both 
instances, It was also developed that such part time edu- 
eation could be arranged on the bas’s of alternate days, or 
alternate weeks. This was a matter, Dr. Prosser pointed 
out, to be adjusted by the mill organizations in accord- 
ance with the best interests of the mill and its employees. 

The third type of voeational training was embodied in 
the evening schools and evening classes a more or less fuli 
diseussion of which had been brought ont in the morning 
session. 

Following this round table discussion Acting Chair 
man Owens introduced Dr. John W. Abercrombie, Coun- 
sellor of the United States Department of Labor who ad- 
dressed the conference at some length, largely upon the 
labor and educational conditions arising as a result of the 
war, Adjournment was then taken until the 

Tuesday Morning Session. 

The session on Tuesday morning was called to order 
by Jodge Robert W. Bingham who ‘ntroduced Ex-Congress- 
man Dudley M. Hughes the second sponsor for the Smith- 
Hughes Act who briefly reviewed his connection with this 
bill and the possibilities arising from it as he felt them. 

The meeting was then turned over to Dr. Prosser who 
delivered a br'ef eulogy on Ex-Congressman Hughes, and 
reviewed the work of the previous day for the benefit of 
the very much enlarged audience in attendance. He said 
in part: 

“There was unanimous agreement upon the proposi- 
tion that there was need for the training of textile work- 
ers. There was also unanimity of opinion, so far as I 
know without d'‘ssent, upon the proposition that there not 


only was need for the training of the textile workers, but 


that there could be training given which would be of very 
creat advantage to them. In other words, it was not a 
thing that was impossible—that was financially impossible 
or, to use the language of the school-master, that was peda- 
eogically impossible—t could be done, it was somewhat a 
simple proposition. 

“Now, from that background, we begin to work inte 
the rest of. the program. I would like to say two or three 
things to this group as a whole that I didn’t say yesterday. 
Some of it may provoke some diseussion—I hope it does. 
I have this ind‘etment to lay at the door of the employer 
of juvenile labor in this country, that up to within very 
recent times his attitude towards the whole proposition has 
heen that of opposition, rather than of construction, and 
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I’m not so certain but what to a very great extent, he shot 
his grandmother. What do J mean by that? Th's is not 
a new problem: we have had the situation with regard to 
the textile workers in Massachusetts: we have had the same 
situation with regard to other juvenile workers in other 
states of the Union, Wisconsin, for example, and takine 
them as a group, the policy of the manufacturers, the em- 
ployers—I hope you will take th’s from me in no critical 
way—has been to resist all these restrictions put upon the 
employment of the juvenile, rather than get above the prob- 
lem and look down upon it in a constructive way. 

“I have the same indictment to put at the door of the 
child-labor enthusiast, the person who is interested in the 
whole problem from the standpoint of taking the juvenil 
out of industry. They have become so imbued with certain 
very glaring situations, which here and there careless or 
indifferent or grasping manufacturers have brought about, 
that they have looked upon the whole matter of the em- 
ployment of the juvenile as an iniquity to be ecombatted ‘n 
every possible way. This brought the fight for fourteen 
and fight for fifteen and fight for sixteen years of abso- 
lute straight attendance upon school without any work in 
school involved in it; and the result is that in many states 
of the Union today the children have to rema‘n, most ot 
them, in unreorganized schools of the old type, doing work 
for which they are not adapted, in which they are not in 
terested, about whose value for them, from the standpoint 
of what they are going to do, there is a very great ques 
tion. 

“Now, I have an idea that it would be best for a great 
many hundreds of children of the kind I know to do some 
work, between fourteen and sixteen years of age; (Ap- 
plause), rather than to go to school all day in the types 
of school we have thus far established, and I have some- 
times dreamed the dream of a group of men in the manu 
facturing business joining hands with labor and joining 
hands with the edueator, and let us hope, joining hands 
with the child labor enthusiast, who w'll see we will put 
up a program of education for the child at four- 
teen years of age who isn’t doing what he might do, or 
what others do, in regular class and high school, or who 
has to go to work; and we will put up a combination o! 
work and play and education for those children between 
fourteen and sixteen years of age in sanitary, well con- 
structed manufacturing establishments, sarefully ' super- 
vised tasks and a small number of hours of work, rea- 
sonable in number, half the day—ten hour day, five hours 
schoo] and five hours out; or an eight hour day, four hours 
in school and four hours out, and we will take those four 
hours when they are out of school, during that period, for 
the purpose of making life worth while to these young peo- 
ple, of making them the kind of citizens th's country has 
got to depend upon in the future, of making them the kind 
of workers that the manufacturing establishments, for 
their own sakes at least, ought to be interested in main 
taining. . 

“Now, it is from that background I am talking, and T 
would .like to see tried out squarely in this country, in 
some place, by legislation, a compulsory system of work 
and play, for after all, you know, w-o-r-k is the most edu- 
eative thing in the world. The trouble about it is over- 
work! The trouble about it is purposeless work! The 
trouble about it is indirect work! The trouble about it is 
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uneducative work! That’s the only trouble about work. 
But character is made and fiber is made and brain is made, 
as well as muscle, by the discipline of patient, orderly, sys- 
tematie toil, and when you take that out of the lives of 
boys and girls, so that you set them aside in a nunnery, in 
a clo’ster, until they are sixteen years of age, you may 
think you are edueating them to the best advantage; | 
certainly question it very seriously indeed. 

“Now, it is from that angle alone I’m talking to you. 
I’m talking about this not officially, it isn’t any attitude of 
the Federal Board, it is my own statement, it is as I see t, 
that I question it; further, unless we can revolutionize the 
American schools—I think we can revolutionize them, al- 
though I think they are going along and getting along most 
gratifyingly in some places—I question whether from the 
standpo‘nt of constructive policy, the textile manufactur- 
ers of the southern states are not missing a golden oppor- 
tunity from the standpoint either of their own business or 
of those children, in whom, I am very thankful to say, 
there was abundant evidence yesterday they are beginning 
to take a very deep interest.” . 

THe CHarrMAN: “I think, ladies and gentlemen, we 
have had the privilege of hearing the most admirable, a 
most hopeful, as well as well as helpful, a most constructive 
programme certa‘nly that J have had the privilege of hear- 
ing. I would like, as Chairman of this convention, to go 
unreservedly on record as supporting it im toto; and all of 
those who are in favor of that will please make it known 
by rising.” (The motion was unanimously earried. amid 
great applause.) 

Docror Prosser:.I am very grateful for that, Mr. 
Chairman. I believe you will agree w'th me, he concluded, 
that children of 14 to 16 years of age are of little real 
value to the mill.” - 

At this point Chairman Bingham introduced James B. 
Munroe, president and treasurer of the Munroe Felt Manu- 
facturing Company and vice chairman of the Federa! 
Board for Vocational Education who addressed the confer- 
ence at some length on the situation as he saw it. 

Dr. Prosser then cont‘nued his diseussion, referring to 
that section of the act which related to home economies 
and the scope of the work allowable under that clause. He 
then introdueed T. E. Browne, director of voeationa] educa- 
tion at the State College of Agriculture and Engineering 
at Raleigh who described briefly the work already accom- 
plished along these lines in the state of North Carolina, 
saying in part: 

“When we first began to make demands in our state 
for the use of the Sm‘th-Hughes fund, we thought that the 
industrial fund was so small we didn’t pay much attention 
to it, and we were just about to pass over it without writ- 
ing into our plan the plan for using this fund, when Roy 
Dimmit, our Federal Agent, came up there and had a con- 
ference with our State Board for Vocational Education, 
and in that conference, with his tactful suggest’ons and his 
fine feeling towards the great field of industrial edneation, 
there began to evolve from that conference a desire to 
utilize this money, and when that desire began to develop, 
we looked over the field in North Carolina, and naturally, 
because of the fact that we have more than 300 cotton 
mills in the state and a larger number of workers engaged 
in cotton mill work than in any other voeation exeept pro- 
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duct:ve agriculture, we naturally felt that this fund should 
be used in the development of vocational courses for the 
cotton mill workers, and right there, that day, before we 
adjourned, a plan was evolved and prepared to submit to 
the Federal Board, making arrangements for the introduc- 
tion into the mill villages in North Carolina of voeational 
classes for mill workers; and it is the plan of our state to 
use largely, almost entirely, the fund aceruing to the state 
with the exception of the twenty per cent to be used for 
home economies, for the training of the cotton mill workers. 

“When we began to think about the best means of intro- 
dueing these courses, we were more or less at loss to know 
what should be done, So we decided we would undertake 
to employ a trained mill man, a man who was trained in 
the technical phase of cotton mill manufacturing, and 
who had had actual trade contact, years of experience, who 
would go into certain centers and there establish even'ng 
schools for the cotton mill workers, and we employed a 
man from the New Bedford mills, who happened to be a 
graduate of our own college of agriculture and engineer- 
ing, then it was up to him to approach the mill men to sec 
their attitude, and we sent out a letter to several of the 
leading mill men in North Carolina and found a very ready 
response. 

“We began about six months ago at the Roanoke Rap- 
ids Mills and Weldon M'‘lls with the establishment of even- 
ing classes for mill workers, and for three months there, 
or twelve weeks, we conducted evening classes in Roanoke 
Rapids Mills and in Weldon Mills, alternating. At the 
end of that time, we had secured such an exceedingly -good 
man for this work that those mill men wanted him, and when 
his term of office or teaching was over the mill men of 
Roanoke Rapids offered h'm such a good salary as super- 
intendent of one of their new mills that we lost him. 

“Now, I see trouble ahead in our scheme. If we get 
the high class man necessary to do this work and he proves 
h'mself the efficient mixer and manager we want him to 
prove, I am afraid you mill men are going to want him for 
your own commercial business. If there were plenty of 
these men we wouldn’t object to that, we would like to 
place a man of this miss‘onary spirit in every mill com- 
munity, but with the searcity of men of that type, I don’t 
know how we are going to be able to find enough of that 
type for each community where we are going to establish 
a school. We were fortunate in getting a man who had 
worked with Mr. Dean to come down and take up this 
work, So after we had finished the work at Roanoke Rap- 
ids and Weldon, we started a class at- Lumberton, and 
right now there is being conducted at that place a class of 
evening ‘nstruction. Now, by that we don’t mean that these 
classes are all held at night. We have a class held in the 
dav, but it is evening instruction for the mill men. who 
are employed during the night—it means outside of their 
regular term of employment. 

“The attendance hasn’t been what some of the mill 
managers expected, they started with pretty large enroll- 
ments, to begin with, but our average enrollment has stood 
right around ten or a dozen, and I want to say that thev 
are usually the h'ghest paid men, section hands and second 
hands and overseers. We haven’t been able in those classes 
to reach the men lower down in the scale yet, we hope to 
do that through the influence of the men higher up. When 
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we have finished with the work at Lumberton, we go tv 
another center, and in our efforts, we try to establish those 
centers in the leading geographical sections of the state as 
regards the cotton mill business. We went to Northeastern 
North Carolina and then Southeastern North Carolina, and 
then up into the Piedmont, with the hope that when those 
schools have been conducted for awhr'le, it will be a center 
of influence from which will emanate a desire to establish 
more of those schools in that seetion of the state. It is our 
desire, furthermore, not to stop with this twleve weeks’ 
course. We hope while this teacher is there, he will be 
able to select from the mill a man of outstanding ab’‘lity, or 
men of outstanding ability, whom he can teach and train to 
be teachers and who will take up this work when he has gone 
to another place and conduct evening instruction for those 
mill workers, because we wouldn’t feel that we were justi- 
fied in just going into a center and doing twelve weeks 
work and stopping there. We hope to make it continuous, 
right on through, from the utilization of local men right 
from the m‘lls, we know by that means the small amount 
of money that we have available in the state is going to 
reach a larger number of workers, and that’s what we want 
with the money available.” 

Following Mr. Browne’s interesting talk, Dr. Prosser 
called upon Geo. 8S, Harris, superintendent of the Lanett 
Cotton Mills at West Point, Ga., who advised that the man- 
agement of his group of mills -had given considerable 
thought to this very interesting quest'on. With an invest- 
ment of approximately $7,000,000 they had devoted prac- 
tically 10 per cent of this sum to buildings and equipment 
for the education and uplift of their people. Mr. Harris 
then gave a brief outline of what had been accomplished 
in the various villages connected with th’s group of mills 
and concluded with a frank admission that “We don’t know 
how to do it. We wish some one would come down to us 
and tell us the best way to handle this whole proposition.” 

After some further discussion, the first session of Tues- 
day was coneluded for luncheon with instructions to recon- 
vene at 2 o’clock. 

Tuesday Afternoon Session. 


As the first speaker at the afternoon session the chair- 
man introduced Arthur E. Holder of Washington who 
gave an interesting talk on some of the general features of 
the subject. 

Dr. Prosser then called upon Miss Dozier of the Pacolet 
Mills of New Holland, Ga., who deseribed the experience 
and suceess they had atta‘ned at this mill with a part time 
school which they had had under operation for something 
lke nine months. In this connection superintendent of 
Georgia schools, M. L. Brittain read into the records the 
exact conditions under which this school at New Holland 
cperated, 

While on this discussion Geo. B. Haslam, treasurer of 
the Coosa Mfg. Co., at Piedmont, Ala., was called upon 
and gave his experience with part time schools at his mill 
as well as with even’ng schools of a similar character. It 
aeveloped during the course of his remarks that beyond 
a very brief preliminary education, he had concluded his 
education at evening schoo] while employed during the day 
in the mill. 

B. W. Bingham, general superintendent of the Ozark 
(Ala.) Cotton Mill Company advised that they had in ope- 
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ration a very successful n glit school at which one of tli 
overseers of the miil acted as teacher. He claimed that this 
school had a good attendance and was accomplishing mueh 
along the line of general mathematics and common school 
educational work. 

After considerable further experiences Dr. Prosser then 
concluded the discussion with the statement that this meet- 
ing was a sort of a preliminary skirmish to find out the 
very best way to work out a system or systems to fit the dt 
ferent circumstances surrounding the many different mills 
in the southern states. He suggested that perhaps the best 
way to handle this proposition was to employ a special man 
to make such an investigation and prepare a report which 
could be printed and distributed among all the mills of 
the South. Dr. Prosser was assured in this connection by 
secretary and treasurer W. D. Adams of the Amer can 
Cotton Manufacturers’ Association, who was present, that 
the American Cotton Manufacturers’ Association would be 
glad to cooperate with the Federal Board in this connection. 
Secretary Adams then read a number of resolutions all of 
which were unanimously adopted and of which the follow 
ing are the more important: 

WHEREAS: Appreciating the vital need of practical industrial 
training among textile workers in the South so as to better qualify 
them for their respective tasks and recogniz.ng the wonderiui oppor 
tunities of such service for the benefit of all concerned and the ac- 
cruing benefits to the country at large. ’ 

THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED: That it be the sense of this 
convention that every consideration requires the establishment, as 
rapidly as possible, of a comprehensive program for the training of 
textile workers. To the end that this be done. we recommend the 
following steps: 

1. That’ the Federal Board for Vocational Education undertake 
at once an investigation leading to the establishment of practical 
experiments in the training of textile workers to meet the needs of 
the workers and the industry. 

_ 2. That this study be undertaken in co-operation with the 
State Boards for Vocational Education in these Southern States where 
textile mills have been established and with the American Cotton 
Manufacturers’ Association and its affiliated state cotton manufac 
turers’ associations. 

_ 8. That this investigation terminate, if possible, in the estab 
lishment of at least one scheme of training for textile workars 
in each of the States. 

4. That as soon as possible after the establishment of these 
training schemes, a report be issued by the Federal Board which 
shall give special attention to the schemes which have been estab- 
lished as a result of the investigation. 

5. That the investigation and report shall also deal with the 


possibilities of the training and emplovment as textile workers of 
disabled soldiers and sailors returning from the war 


RESOLVED: That the attention of the State Boards for Voca 
tional Education in those Southern States where cotton mills have 
been established be called to what this convention regards as being 
an inequitable distribution of Federal monevs under the Smith- 
Hughes Act as between agricultural and industrial education The 
national fund for agricultural education is distributed among the 
States in proportion to their rural population living in communities 
of less than 2,500. The national fund for industrial education is 
distributed among the States in proportion to their urhan popula- 
tion living in communities of more than 2,500 inhabitants. A 
great many of the textile mills of the South have been established 
in suburban communities, small towns and remote districts having 
a population of less than 2,500 inhabitants. Although these textile 
centers need industrial education greatly, their population is. under 
the scheme of distribution of Federal monevs by the Smith-Huches 
Act, counted as rural population. thus swelling the agricultural 
fund and reducing the industrial education fund allotted to a state 
We recommend that each State board concerned give careful consid 
eration to this inequity and present to the Federal Board for Voca 
tional Education its recommendation as to what should be done t 
correct it. 

COMMITTEE ON RESOLUTIONS 

Allan F. Johnson, Chairman, Chairman of the Board of the Ame1 
ican Cotton Manufacturers’ Association 

W. D. Adams, Secretary of the National Council of Cotton Manu 
facturers. 

J. M. Gamewell, General Manager of the Erlanger Cotton Mills 
Company. 

M. L. Brittain, representing State Board for Vocational Educa 
tion. 

Ches. S. Doggett, Director Textile Department. Clemson Agricul 
tural College. 

C. A. Prosser. Director Federal Board for Vocational Fducation 

Arthur E. Holder, Member of the Federal Boad for Vocationa! 
Edvestion. representing labor 

Leland* Hume, Vice President of the Southern Commercial Cor 
gress. 

Clarence J. Owens, Manag'ng Director of the Southern Con 
mercial Congress. 





Read “Going After Latin American Trade.” Begins 


next month. 
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A Chinese Cotton Manufacturer 


In the Mareh 1918 number of Corron it was our pleas- 
ure to present to the readers a very complete illustrated de- 
seription of China’s only textile school, located at Nan- 
tung Chow, a city situated on the Yangtze River. This city. 
which has not been opened to foreign business as a treaty 
port, has therefor eescaped the attention of all except 
comparatively few people as a community that has made 
great strides in developing education, social institutions, 
publie works, manufacturing enterprises and agriculture. 
It is believed that the ex- 
ample set in this commun- 
‘ty will exert a powerful 
influence on the whole of 
China 

While Mr. Ben Y. Lee 
in his article in Corton 
in Mareh presented a brief 
outline of the character of 
the man who was __ the 
founder of the Nan-Tung 
Textile College and men- 
tioned a few of the nn- 
merous philanthropic ac- 
tivities in which this man 
was interested, it has re- 
mained for Mr. Frederick 
R. Sites in the July num- 
ber of “Asia” the journal 
of the American Asiati* 
Association, to tell the 
complete story of this 
Chinese philanthropist, 
His Exeelleney, Chang 
Chien, whose enterprise 
and wise leadership have 
been the mainspring of 
this progressive commun- 
ity betterment idea. 

Following are brief ex- 
tracts from Mr. Sites’ de- 
seriptive article, which, as 
is always the case with ar- 
ticles on the far east in 
this well known publica- 
tion of the American. Asi- 
atie Association, is very 
complete and_ contains 
niuch of human interest (Courtesy of Frederick BR. Bites.) 
and educational value, 

Chang Chien was the son of modest farmers of Kiang- 
su Provinee. The generosity, love and devoted labor of his 
elder brother enabled him as a child and as a youth to study 
the olassies. He attained one high literary degree after an- 
other by pass*ng with credit the several examinations. He 
was privileged to wear in succession on his hat the various 
honorary buttons: first, the brass button, later the white 
one, and then in their order the erystal, the light blue, the 
dark blue, the coral and finally, the red. At last he be- 
came Dean of the Hanlin Academy, the pinnacle of all lit- 





His Excet.tency, CHanGg CHIen. 


erary attainments in those Imperial days. In honor he 
ranked above everyone else, save only the Emperor and the 
Empress Dowager. For him, who was once a mere farmer's 
boy, the main eentral gateways of the Palaces were now 
thrown open. 

Until he was nearly forty-five years of age—and that 
was about twenty years ago—he did not enter actively into 
industrial life. Like some of our own great men who have 
recently become world leaders, he lived an academic life as 
a professor and head of 
colleges in provincial ecapi- 
tals. He was a careful ob- 
server, a deep thinker and 
a courageous writer. Fear- 
lessly he memorialized the 
Throne on the need of poli- 
tical, social and economic 
reform in the Civil Serv- 
ice, the Administration of 
Korea, the Likin Tax, the 
Currency, the Salt Reven- 
ue. About 1880, in one of 
his memorials, he outlined 
the vigilant policy which 
China should adopt to pro- 
test the sovereignty of Ko- 
rea and the safety of Man- 
churia against the activi- 
ties of Japan. This, as 
well as most of his sug- 
gestions to the government, 
remained unheeded or were 
pigeon-holed because of 
the selfish, blind indiffer- 
ence of the old Manchu re- 
zyime, 

Quite contrary to the 
usual an:bition of the Chi- 
nese youth for political 
preferment Chang Chien 
as & young man purposely 
kept out of official life, ex- 
cept once, when at the 
age of twenty-five he was 
sent to Korea under Gen- 
eral Yuan Shi-kai, as Sec- 
retary to the Army in the 
days when Korea recog- 
nized the Chinese Emperor as her protector. Other tempt- 
ing offers of a political nature he discreetly declined, for he 
knew that the deteriorating Manchu dynasty would not sup- 
port his projects. Later, however, when China had thrown 
off the burden of the Manchu and when his friend Yuan 
Shi-kai had become President, he was persuaded to enter 
office—first as High Commissioner of the Salt Administra- 
tion, then as Director of the Hwai River Conservancy, and 
finally, as Minister of Agriculture, Forestry and Commerce. 

It was in this last position that he found the opportun- 
ity to put into execution long contemplated projects, which 
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he entered upon with great enthusiasm. He mapped out 
a great conservancy plan, in which the cooperation of the 
American Red Cross was enlisted, for reclaiming hundreds 
of square miles of land, the prey of the Hwai River floods. 
He established two experimental farms for the improve- 
ment of cotton, wheat and other crops in the several climatic 
zones of China and for the development of a better grade 
of livestock. He gave new life to the Forestry Bureau, with 
the idea of -reclothing eventually China’s bare and storm- 
washed hills. He developed special banking facilities to 
encourage industrial development. , Under his regime China 


listened attentively to his proposals for her development. 


But after a promising start, it became evident that the 
President, Yuan Shi-kai, was losing interest, due apparent- 
ly to his absorption in his own personal affairs. Before 
long he was so completely engrossed with plans for his as- 
sumption of an Imperial Dynasty that affairs of publie 
benefit were cast aside.’ Chang Chien found that it was 
futile for him to continue to try to carry out his great pro- 


jects. They had lost the sympathy and support of the 
President. He therefore gave up national affairs to retire 


to his own home district and city, disappointed, but de- 
termined to succeed by adopting the more modest but pos- 
sibly more effective program of making his own locality a 
model one, a definite pattern which might be followed in 
The result of this determination 


may be seen in the development of Nan-tung Chow. 


other cities in China. 


The first practical work was started about nineteen 


years ago. Capital was subscribed liberally by his ac- 
quaintances and other investors who had implicit confidence 
in his integrity. A traet of about 119,000 mow (or 20,000 
acres) of wild land—salt marshes along the seashore—was 
diked to keep out the ocean storms, and ditched to drain 
off the salt water. 

After eleven years a second land company was started. 
During the last five years four additional companies of the 
same sort have been launched. These enterprises will pro- 
vide work and subsistence for three million Chinese fam- 
ilies. 

A unity of plan is a notable part of Mr, Chang’s eduea- 
tional system. His scheme provides practical industrial 
opportunities for those young men and women who have 
already been given special training in the colleges of com- 
meree, agriculture, medicine and textiles. Their training 
prepares them for subsequent usefulness in the many enter- 
prises under Mr. Chang’s direction—the transportation 
companies, land development organizations, hospitals, cot- 
and flour mills. This logical program of special train- 
and immediate opportunity for active participation in 
work of the community is far in advance of the vision 


ton 
ing 
the 
and plan of educators in many Western centres. 

A visitor sees in the vicinity of the Agricultural Col- 
lege experimental fields bearing heavy crops of Sea Island 
eotton, sugar cane from America, selected wheat for spe- 
cific kinds of soil, attractive orchards of apples, pears and 
figs and groves of bamboo and mulberry. There is a 
School of Embroidery with 100 young women who are 
studying under the instruction of a Chinese lady of re- 
nown, the most skilled artist in embroidery in China. The 
course of training ineludes drawing and painting as well 
In another school an antique art is being 
A publie 


as needle work. 
preserved by the teaching of tapestry weaving. 
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library has been built and equipped with 113,000 volumes. 
This library is housed in a charming group of buildings, 
well lighted, and set amid gardens which are fragrant with 
roses and bright with the red glow of the berries of thé 
“Heavenly Bamboo.” 

The social institutions are equally representative of a 
spirit of progressive enterprise; among them the home for 
destitute old people, a distinct novelty in China. Such 
homes are not generally considered necessary, for it is the 
chief ambition of every Chinese man and woman to have 
children to support them in old age and to offer prayers 
and saerifice for their peace in the spirit world. Conse 
quently, old folks generally have ample means of support. 
But there are exceptions to this rule, and the home in Nan- 
tung Chow is filling a real need. There you will find over 
100 old men and women, all happy and well, industriously 
at work making baskets, shoes and furniture, but appar- 
ently having plenty of leisure to enjoy their tobaceo and 
to assemble smilingly at the request of foreign visitors, to 
The Door of Hope, a refuge for 
splendid philanthropy 


have their picture taken. 
ill-treated, unfortunate girls, is a 
established by Mr. Yang, Superintendent of Poliee, and his 
charming wife. Under their supervision many girls have 
been reclaimed from a life of slavery, taught the essentials 
of a good housewife, and additional accomplishments in 
the way of remunerative needlework, and have then been 
honorably married. Space does not allow detailed deserip- 
tion of the hospitals, the orphanage, the institutions for the 
deaf, 
home. 


dumb and blind, the insane asylum, or the beggars’ 

There are five public parks in Nan-tung Chow con- 
nected by winding driveways and artistic bridges and sepa- 
rated by lakes and grottoes, These are among Mr. Chang’s 
more recent projects, 

One of the secrets of the success of Chang Chien is a 
pledge he made himself twenty years ago to initiate each 
year two new constructive projects. He has kept his prom- 
ise and has done even more during certain years. Last 


year’s projects included the establishment of these five 


publie parks. This year’s projects include an automobile 
road to the famous Lang Shan Hills, and next year he 
plans more roads, more dikes for flood prevention, and 4 
sehool for silk culture, 
The cotton mills he controls were among his first pro- 
They contain 
A park 
They are 


jects, and are now nearly twenty years old. 
about 70,000 spindles and employ 3,000 operatives. 
for the use of employees is maintained nearby. 

encouraged to save a portion of their earnings, and six 
per cent interest is paid to them on their savings accounts. 
Five per cent of the profits of these mills is set aside each 
year for the general philanthropic and educational work 
of the Nan-tung Chow distri€ét. The 
its 150 students is conducted in conjunction with the mills. 


textile school with 
as deseribed in the March article. 

Many another Chinese business man could be named, 
however, of equal courage and integrity, doing his share, 
and a large share, towards the industrial development of 
China and the betterment of her people. Such men are 
the bulwark of China and their influence will be felt in- 
creasingly in affairs of state. Their sincerity and their 
altruism should eventually offset the vicious selfishness of 
the politician and military chiefs who have been making a 


faree of the Government. 
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What you can} 
ext Liberty Loan 


Read this carefully—then ACT 


HE three Liberty Loan issues already success- 
fully floated have been put over by the win- 
the-war spirit of the American people. 

In connection with the great work of awakening 
and quickening to action the spirit of war sacrifice 
which has been the greatest factor in the success of 
Liberty Loans it would be impossible to put too high 
a valuation on the splendid volutary work of Ameri- 
can business men, bankers, labor leaders, and mould- 
ers of thought in all professions and occupations. 


The very success of this volunteer leadership in 
creating enthusiasm has shown the desirability of 
organized methods for increasing its usefulness. And 
particularly to suggest to those leaders who feel that 
their circle of action is relatively small the enormous 
amount of good they can do as a whole i/ each no mat- 
ter how small or great (relatively) his sphere may be, 
will act with enthusiasm and system. The great factory 
or store, society or club, church, or other organization 
with, say 5000 employees, members, or audience, 
does a great work in ‘‘selling’’ the Liberty Loan idea 
to such an aggregation. But that work is fully 
matched in aggregate importance by a hundred such 
institutions whose average payroll, membership, or 
audience, comprises only fifty persons each. 


The nation has much other work to do. The Liber- 
ty Loan drives are necessarily carried thro=gh large- 
ly by volunteer work. In consequence they must be 
limited to specific brief periods for the actual sub- 
scription to the bonds. 


HESE brief sharp campaigns have the advan- 
tage of building up white-hot waves of enthusi- 
asm, but it is extremely difficult in such 
periods to secure close contact with all the wage- 
earning and money-making units of the public and 


especially to bring home personally to each indi- 
vidual the important serious personal relation which 
he or she should have to the war and to the success- 
ful financing ot it. 

To the accomplishment of that great end it is now 
proposed that the leaders of thought and action in 
America and especially the employers of labor, great 
and small, whether in store or factory, whether en- 
gaged in production or distribution, 


hold a meeting of your em- 
ployees shortly previous to the 
Fourth Loan campaign, not 
to take bond subscriptions but 


to arouse serious enthusiasm’ 


for the forthcoming Loan. 


HERE organizations are small, as for example 

small stores, similar organizations in the 

same or related lines of business can be in- 
vited to participate in one meeting. As for example, 
all the grocers in a small city, or all those in a given 
section in a large city, might get together in one 
meeting. But it would be a grocers’ meeting. In 
such cases it would usually be wise to keep related 
trades together. 

Whether the audience be great or small, every ef- 
fort should be made to ‘‘stage’’ the meetings effiec- 
tively, to make them interesting and instructive and 
above all to give employees themselves an opportuni- 
ty to speak, to discuss, to suggest, to enthuse their 
fellow employees. 


‘“Win-the-War’’ Meetings need not be limited to gatherings of employees. They can be equally 
effective if organized as ‘‘town meetings’’—or by clubs, societies, churches, lodges or similar 


institutions. Leadership, organization, and a definite program will work wonders. 
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do NOW to help the 


It is not essential that such meetings be called 
Liberty Loan meetings—they would better be an- 
nounced as ‘‘Win-the-War’’ meetings, and above all 
it should be made clear that no attempt will be made 
at these meetings to secure or accept subscriptions for 
Bonds or money for any purpose whatever—but in 
all the speaking and discussion attention should be 
largely devoted to the forthcoming Loan. 


The Fourth Liberty Loan Campaign will begin on . 


September 28th. 

All of the preliminary meetings should be held not 
earlier than September 10th and not later than Sep- 
tember 25th, unless there are special circumstances 
which would make an earlier or later meeting ex- 
pedient. 


HE LIBERTY LOAN BUREAU has prepared 

a booklet setting forth ‘‘Suggested Programs 

for Meetings to Prepare for the Fourth 
Liberty Loan.’’ 

They have asked us as publishers of a business 
paper to bring this suggestion for patriotic service 
to the attention of our readers and to urge its hearty 
adoption by all stores, factories, employers of labor 
in any capacity, societies, clubs or organizations of 
any kind who can arrange such meetings. 

We have been furnished with copies of the booklet 
giving ‘‘Programs for ‘Win-the-War’ Meetings’’— 
and will send a copy promptly to anyone signing the 





Sign the Coupon 
Mail it to 
COTTON, 
Atlanta, Ga., 
Get the Book 
Hold Your Meeting 


* Firm.......... 
and 
. Street No. . 
make it a Cj 
me a. Aly ...... 
hummer State........... 


This space contributed to the winning of the 


war by 
The Publishers of Cotton. 


Sr tern ---- 


Send me j;.... 
suggestions for Programs for such meetings. 


Signature... 


COTTON 761-D 
































coupon below and mailing it to us. The signing of 
the coupon is your pledge to hold such a meeting 
either of your employees or of some similar group 
which you can bring together previous to the Fourth 
Liberty Loan Campaign and your pledge when 
received will be turned over to the Liberty Loan 
Bureau and officially acknowledged. 


Such meetings organized in the ‘‘Win-the-War’’ 
spirit will not only help tremendously to insure 100 
per cent subscriptions to the Fourth Liberty Loan 
among employees of industrial and commercial con- 
cerns, they will do more than almost any other one 
thing could to develop among all ranks of the public 
the stern spirit of sacrifice and the necessity for 
loyal, constant ,steady service of each and every one 
in the great national work of victory for the cause of 
Liberty and Democracy. 


They will serve to educate and make clear to all 
the vitally important way in which work and sacri- 
fice here in our midst help and sustain the work of 
our fighting men ‘‘over there.’’ 


This is an opportunity for every American business 
man to do a great and helpful work for the Fourth 
Liberty Loan and one which will help win the war. 


There is plenty of time for efficient action. There 
is no time to lose in preparing for that action. 


COTTON. 


I pledge myself to organize and hold a ‘‘Win-the-War’’ meeting 
previous to the opening of the Fourth Liberty Loan Campaign in 
order to help float the Loan. 


copy of Liberty Loan Committee Booklet giving 


Position or Title... 


Date......... 


*If a Society, Club or similar organization give name here. 
tIf more than one copy is desired state number. 
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A $30,000 INvestMeNT For WeEtraRE Work INctupING Day Nursery, Now Berna Burtt aNp EqQuipreD By THE Ex- 
POSITION CoTTON Minus, ATLANTA, Ga. 


The Boston Evening Transeript recently asked edi- 
torially “With father at war and mother at work, what is 
to become of the children?” England answered the ques- 
tion three years ago by inducing its large employers of 
labor to establish day nurser’es at their factories. In this 
country, the day nursery has been in operation for a still 
longer period at oceasional points, but under the stress of 
war time conditions these buildings are becoming larger 
and more numerous. 

The illustration at the top of this page shows one of 
these buildings under construction .near the plant of the 
Expos‘tion Cotton Mills at Atlanta, Ga. The California 
Cotton Mills Company. has a very excellent building for this 
class of work which has been in operation for a consider- 
able period, and which was illustrated and described in Jan- 
uary 1918 number of Corron. 

While this method of earing for the children has been 
quite popular among southern mills, it is a comparatively 
recent addition to several New England mills. Two of the 
largest mills in Lawrence, Mass., the Washington and the 
Wood, have announced that they will make provision for 
tak‘ng care of the babies of the women who are engaged 
in the mills. Such buildings are equipped with playgrounds, 
sleeping porches, dining rooms, play rooms, competen! 
nurses, ete, 

In the South, it is the usual practice at these houses to 
receive the children in the morning as the parent goes to 
the mill, take the child into a rece’ving room where its 
clothes are removed and placed in a special locker. The 
child is then given a bath and dressed in a little suit of 
rompers and taken into one of the other rooms where it is 


well cared for until the time its mother calls for it on the 
way home. 

It goes without say'ng that work of this character is 
not dictated by altruism alone. The companies operating 
these day nurseries make no such elaim. On the other 
hand, it makes for better operatives and better humanity 
and the average cotton manufacturer, like every other hu 
man being alive, is doubly willing to do good for humanity 
if by so do‘ng he ean do some good for himself. The day 
nursery was always a convenience; to-day it is a war-tim: 
necessity. Women must work, both to support themselves 
and to help meet the eurrent labor shortage, but they ean 
not be efficient industrially unless they have assuranee t!at 
their children are in safe hands while they are absent from 
home. 

With daily capacity of 10,000 pounds, the Demopoli- 
(Ala.) Fiber Co., wll bleach linters for. nitrating. ‘This 
$20,000 company has a $12,000 equipment of machinery in 
a brick building of the Alabama Lumber & Supply Co.. 
which supplies power. 

The Absorbent Cotton Co. of America, which is loeated 
at Valley Park, Mo., is the new surgical dressing plant 
which we intimated in these columns some months ago as 
being under consideration. This plant, which will be in 
operation by the time this story reaches the reader is stu 
ated in a splendid location where there is plenty of pure 
air and pure water. It contains about 75,000 sq. ft. of floor 
space and is capable of producing absorbent cotton and 
other surgical dressings at the rate of about 8,000 pounds 
daily. The company is incorporated under the laws of Mis- 
souri with a eapital stock of $200,000. Ralph McKittrick 
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is president and treasurer and Paul A. Schulz is vice-presi- 
dent and general manager. Incidentally, Mr. Schulz ad- 
vises that he is in the market for a first class card grinder. 

The Semple Manufacturing Co., of Louisville, which 
operates the Louisville girth and blanket plant, has decided 
to postpone ‘mprovements which have been under con- 
templation. The company had plans drawn and received 
bids for a large addition to its plant, this addition to have 
been of brick construction, three stories high, and for manu- 
facturing cotton twines, cordage, ete, Alex Semple stated 
that after getting the figures it was decided to.pass up thr 
‘mprovements until after the war, when building materials, 
labor and machinery would reach normal levels. However, 
some additional equipment will be insta!led, including Gor- 
don-Hay attachments on the ecards. 
¢ The death of President Norris of the Ohio Falls Dve 
& Finishing Works of Louisville, Ky., will cause no change 
in the management of the company. J. J. Brown ‘s secre- 
tary-treasurer of the concern, and C. E. Martin is general 
manager. Both men have been with the concern for several] 
years. Lee Rodman, now manager of the Indiana Cotton 
Mills, at Canneliton, was formerly connected with the man- 
agement of the company. 

An interesting article relative to the why and wherefore 
of the Louisville Cotton Mills recently appeared in the 
Louisville Courier, a paper wh‘eh is running a series of in- 
teresting articles concerning early industries of the city. 
In this article it was stated that the plant was established 
in April of 1888, to manufacture cotton warps for use in 
manufacturing jeans which were then largely worn. A 
number of plarits manufactur’ng jeans were in operation in 
Louisville in those days. 8S. S. Waters and W. C. Garland, 
of the mill supply house of Waters & Garland, which is still 
in operation, had been supplying warps from a plant for 
finishing yarns for that purpose, buying from various mills 
throughout the South. It oeeurred to these men that the 
warps could as well be made locally. Due to the interest 
shown by these men the Louisville Cotton M‘lls was estab- 
lished. The first mill was on Goss avenue, and employed 
100 persons, with a payroll of $1,000 weekly, as against 360 
Not 


of the five woolen mills manufacturing jeans in Louisville js 


people, at a cost of $5,000 weekly at this time. one 


in existence today. With the improvements ‘n textile man- 
ufacture jeans were discarded for other materials, and the 
produet of the local mill was converted into yarns for hos- 
iery and knit goods. 

The concern was originally founded by prominent busi- 
ness men of Louisville, including J. B. Speed, A. Rob‘nson, 
Charles F. Johnson, S. S. Waters, George Gaulbert, J. W. 
Stine, John J, Barret, R. L. Whitney, and J. W. Henning, 
this list ineluding bankers, cotton brokers, manufacturers, 
insurance men, and other large operators. 

Today the officers are Philip S. Tuley, president; Tom S. 
Both 
Phil and Tom Tuley have been very active in the bus‘ness 
At 
the present time Philip S. Tuley is director of the Louisville 


Tuley, secretary; and C. N. Poore, superintendent. 


life of the city, and in the various trade organizations. 


Industrial Foundation; chairman of the Jefferson County 
Fuel Adm/‘nistration; direetor and vice-president of the 
Kentucky Wagon Mfg. Co.; vice-president of the Middle 
States Textile Manufacturers Association; and president of 
the Kentucky Manufacturers’ & Shippers’ Association. 
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J. G. Ellis, of the American Woolen Mills, reports that 
he is good and busy on Government orders at the present 
time, manufacturing woolen yarns for sweaters and socks, 
sweaters for navy use, and socks for the army. Some 
months ago plans were underway for an immense add‘tion 
to the plant, but local officials killed the deal, by first grant- 
ing eertain taxation and other concessions, and then with- 
drawing them, with the result, that the company decided not 
to build in Louisville. 

A considerable amount of the better grades of Eastern 
Kentucky coal from the Harlan district are now being ship- 
ped into the cotton oil and text‘le mill districts of North and 
South Carolina, much of the coal from the Clinehfield dis- 
trict having been apportioned to other zones, and reductions 
made in tariffs whereby the Harlan coal could go into the 
Carolines on a better basis. 

A 280 x 75-foot mill construet‘on building will be erected 
by the Hickory (N. C.) Spinning Co. for its additional mill 
recently reported. Five thousand spindles and accompany- 
ing machinery will be installed. 

The Ida Yarn Mill at Laurel Hill, N. C., are overhauling 
and refinishing and chang‘ng all their mill houses, painting 
inside and out; also putting up street liglits. 

The Hoskins mill of the Chadwick-Hoskins Company at 
Charlotte, N. C., are recovering and repainting all the oper- 
atives houses in its village. 

The Martella Cotton Manufacturing Company has been 
incorporated at Eufaula, Alabama, w'th a capital stock of 
$100,000 by H. A. White, A. 

It is reported that the Fidelity Manufacturing Company 
at Charlotte, N. C., is to build an addition for more machin- 
ery in the near future. 

The Statesville (N. C.) Mills 


finished and enlarged the operative’s houses in its mill w'l- 


C. Havens and others. 


Cotton have recently re- 
lage, put in street lights and piped artesian water from a 
deep well to the mills and village. 

A piece of land of approximately 500 acres, located 
near Fort Mill, S. C., has been purchased by Hamilton Car- 
hartt of the Hamilton Carhartt Mills of Rock Hill, S. C. 
Nothing has been g'ven out to the publie concerning the 
intent of this purchase, but it is assumed that it will meau 
one more manufacturing plant for South Carolina. 

The Cotton 


: ; ye i 
new machinery in the ecard room and other parts of the mill. 


Corsicana Mills are installing considerable 
This mill ‘s also installing new cement side walks in the mill 
yard and village and doing a great amount of other village 
improvement work such as grading the streets, ete. 
It is reported that the Orr Mills at Anderson, 8S. C., and 
the Chiquola Mills at Honeapath, S. C., mills 


under the same control, are to have considerable improve- 


which are 


ments around the villages. Lights, water and sewage con- 


nections will be ‘nstalled at the mills and in the operative’s 
houses in the villages. 


Every time you stick a Thnft or War Savings Stamp 


on your card you are ma‘ling money to yourself to be re 


ceived later with interest. Cashing in these stamps is 


going to be better than “getting money from home,” for 
with the money comes the reminder that you contributed 
to the great victory which then will have been completely 


won, 
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New England Mill Situation. 


Price fixing on cotton goods has progressed far enough 
to insure cotton mills a satisfactory marg’n of profit for 
some time to come. The basis on which the first prices were 
fixed was 30 cents a pound for cotton, At this writing, with 
cotton at 35 cents, it ‘s certain to count upon no lower 
prices for the 90 day period beginning on October 1. 

The I’beral policy followed by the Price Fixing Board 
in the levels of sales values determined on has been promp- 
ted first by the desire to insure a full production, and 
again because it is proposed to give the mills opportunities 
to make large profits that will in turn be collected by the 
Government to aid in winning the war. It ‘s manifestly 
easier to collect taxes from corporations in the form of ex- 
cess profits than to go on trying to collect from the indi 
vidual or the merchant. 

In New Engiand price fixing by the Government is no 
more of a popular policy in business than it ‘s elsewhere. 
But the point has been made by New England manufac- 
turers that control of speculation now will help the after 
war adjustment of values downward, and will tend to pre- 
vent many losses. Thus far the great advantage of price 
fixing has been to stabilize prices. The reductions that will 
be felt.in the retail trade will not be very large. 

Th’s fact was emphasized during the month in a trad 
cireular sent out by a western dry goods jobbing house. 
Customers were told that there was little reason to look for 
much lower prices than retailers had been working on and 
there were some reasons for anticipating still higher prices 
as the added costs of production were passed on to con- 
sumers. This cireular offered some goods to the trade at 
prices slightly lower than the parity of Government fixed 
prees and lower than mills would undertake to supply 
goods for civilians on new orders. Nevertheless, the cireular 
was timely in pointing out the true situation in the trade. 

The handsome profits that have been made by the New 
England cotton mills are paralleled in the profits made 
elsewhere, Stockholders have not been allowed to partici- 
pate in all the fine earnings as many mill managers have 
pad off their debts and have tried to build up their re- 
serve funds to meet any war shock that may come. The 
character of the earnings may be inferred from the list of 
dividends paid to stockholders in Fall River mills for the 
third quarter of the fiseal year. 

Thirty-three out of 37 corporations in that city paid a 
larger dividend last quarter than in the preced‘ng one. The 
actual total paid for the quarter was larger than was paid 
by the same corporations in the whole of the years 1915, 
1914, 1°12 and 1911, or an average of 6.196 per cent. This 
was $800,000 larger than any total ever paid in a singie 
quarter by Fall River cotton mills. It is not expected that 
any such total will be duplicated again and it marks the 
h'gh tide of war conditions. 

Other cotton goods enterprises in that citv, not in- 
eluded in the list of corporations referred to, include the 
American Printing Company and the Fall River Iron Works 
mills, the largé Durfee mills, the Standard Fabrice com- 
pany, engaged on narrow fabries, several of the large yarn 
and thread companies, and two or three concerns making 
absorbent cotton goods and surg’eal dressings. All of 


these concerns have been making very large profits. 
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In the neighboring city of New Bedford the dividends 
were not quite so large but they are on a very high level, 
while all the northern New England and Rhode Island 
corporations have been making more money than ever 
before. Of the earnings, a very substantial percentage will 
20 back to the Government in excess profits and the oper- 
atives will cont’nue to receive the highest wages ever earn- 
ed by cotton mill operatives in the history of the business. 
Naturally, these are war conditions and reaction from them 
is inevitable. 

Cotton manufacturers here are not attempting to mini- 
mize the remarkable prosper'ty of the time. Those of them 
who are long exper‘enced, however, are pointing out some 
facts that are to be reckoned with in the future operation 
of the pants. The machinery concerns are so busy that 
they cannot take on new business unless it is some way con- 
nected with war work. They are not running to their ca- 
pacity owing to the diffieulty of hold‘ng or seeuring skilled 
mechanies, and from time to time they are being restricted 
to actual work when draft boards look over their rolls and 
come to deal with their employees. 

The costs of machinery have advanced to such an ex- 
tent that mills are not warranted in making plans or addi- 
tions even if it were poss*ble to do any building not con- 
nected with Government purposes. But the machinery that 
is installed is wearing out and replacement will be necessary 
earlier than usual beeause of the unusual strain that :s 
being put upon everything. The machinery men are so 
busy with various forms of war work, des gning new ma- 
chines for making cloths for special uses that they cannot 
give time to thinking out new devices as they would in nor- 
mal times. It may be that later on, as the war continues 
and the first rush of furnish ng supplies is over, more at- 
tent‘on ean be given to the preparation for after-war cond'- 
tions. For the time being however, that is in abevance, and 
it is a point that every manufacturer must have in inind who 
regards the :ondition of his manufacturing plant as viial 
to loag maintained profits. 

Another matter that has been given mune‘ attent*on is 
the probable course of trade immediately following an ar- 
mistice. Some manufacturers look for eancellations and a 
general business shock. In that time they believe they will 
have an opportunity to prepare for fuure developments. 
Others think that at that moment evervihing should be 
ready to tura :nac!inery on to goods that will be wanted 
abroad and wil! l« purchased from stock if manufacturers 
have courage to go ahead makng them for stock. 

The course of business since the early part of June 
when price fixing was announced as a policy to be pursued 
in cotton goods by the Government has been decidedly eon- 
trary to many expectations. Orders have not come in so 
freely yet the mills have gone on manufacturing just as 
actively as ever. The jobbing and retail trades have steadily 
contracted the volume of their business yet the producers 
have gone on as if noth'ng had happened. 

There are several reasons why this should be so, All of 
the mills were overloaded with orders. They had set or- 
ders aside, unfilled, because one department or another of 
the Government had come forward and asked for prompt 
shipment of the goods bought on contract. Civilian busi- 
ness had been set aside everywhere. This was not felt 
much beeause the jobbers and retailers had been buying for 
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months in anticipation of profits to come from the rise ‘n 
values and not always because of the added large consump- 
tion of goods among their customers. 

The shock of price fixing talk affected the speculators 
and the retailers and jobbers who had goods enough in 
hand or on order to meet their needs for a long time. It 
did not affect the mills in the same way. The mills have at 
all times been in a pos‘tion where they could decline busi- 
ness and still keep their machinery active. That condition 
bids fair to continue right into November if no further 
business comes forward from civilians. Another phase of 
the situat‘on is that the mills have not been turning out a 
capacity production because of labor searcity and there has 
been no accumulation of goods despite the inactivity of 
buyers. 

The great cause that explains the situation, of course, 
is the immense volume of Government business in cotton 
goods that has been forced upon the mills in the period from 
Apr to the present-time. The manufacturers themselves 
have hardly realized to what an extent civilian output had 
been curtailed. 

It is only within a month that some of the finishers of 
goods for the converting and jobbing trades began to call 
attent‘on to the limited volume they were receiving from 
their regular customers that several manufacturers began 
to visualize the true cond‘tion. The Government has been 
supplying fully half the business of the mills. The export 
trade has not declined in any thing like the expected ratio. 
a fact shown by the very well maintained shipments in 
May. Wherever there has been a letting down of produe- 
tion it has affected the goods normally required by the 
civ lian trade of the country. The only reason it has .not 
been felt is that civilian customers had bought for months 
in anticipation of the searcity that is only now beginning 
to show itself. 

Customers of the large finishing companies say they are 
unable to get gray cloths as fast as they need them. They 
cannot send goods to be finished because they are not getting 
the goods. In many instances, they have large unfilled con- 
In other cases they have goods held 
up on the railroads. As a rule, however, they find that 
the mills have set aside their orders, to be filled when the 
Government releases hundreds of looms taken over for 
special.work, some of which is only now beginning to come 


tracts with mills. 


forward. 

The volume of fine cloth wanted by the Government is 
running into millions of yards, It is being used for air 
mach*nes of many kinds. No one wants to talk of the 
details as it is understood that many things are being done 
in the way of aeroplane and balloon production which it 
was said could not be done, even in England. The calls for 
hospital gauze, for sheets and pillow cases, for domestic 
cotton goods of all kinds for equipping the hundreds of 
vessels that are being built, are only suggest've of many 
Government needs that are. being met without much pub- 
The manufacturers of New England are bent on 
winning the war in every sense, but it is only within three 
months that they have begun to grit their teeth to the work 
of helping in their own immed‘ate business. 


lieity. 





The Metals Disintegrating Company, Inec., announce the 
removal of their offices from 3 South Will‘am Street to 62 
Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
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Cotton Comment. 


BY H. AND B. BEER. 


New Orleans, August 20th, 1918. 

The war and its attending circumstances has, as in all 
other sections of the world, brought a big change in gen 
eral conditions to the South, for notwithstanding the cur 
tailment in exports of cotton from the United States to 
Europe, whch were only 4,215,000 bales last season vs. 
5,533,000 season before last and 6,035,000 in season of 
1915-16, the price of the staple advanced to the highest 
level attained in the New Orleans market since 1867, or 
since the closing days of the civil war, middling in the local 
market having sold at 341% cents per pound last April, and 
is still at the comparatively hgh price of 30.25. 

The average price of middling cotton in the New Or 
leans market last season was 28.86 cents per pound, 
against 18.41 cents season before last and 11.99 in the sea- 
son of 1915-16, making the average commercial value per 
bale of lint eotton $147.39 vs. $94.82 season before last and 
$61.40 in season of 1915-16. The value of the lint crop 
the past season was $1,667,788,939 compared with $1,146, 
102,224 in 1916-17 and $765,700,560 ‘n 1915-16. Inelud- 
ing the value of the seed, a total value of $2,00T,682,939 
was realzed, against $1,412,860,035 season before last and 
$958,200,000 in 1915-16. 

Although the South earried over from last season to 
this season a large surplus of raw cotton, it was in a pos - 
tion to protect this surplus by reason of its strong finan- 
cial position. As a matter of fact the Census Bureau re- 
ported the visible and invisible supply in the United States 
at the close of July to have been 3,230,000 bales compared 
with 2,390,000 at the close of July last year. But the South 
has confidence *n the future, and is firmly convineed by rea- 
son of the growing man-power of the American army in 
Europe, and because of the unlimited resources of the 
United States in every particular, that it is only a question 
of time when the strong arm of America will bring the 
Huns to their knees, and that when the end of the conflict 
is in sight, eotton will advance to a higher level, perhaps 
to a mueh higher price than most peoplé think is possible, 
as all European countries, including the neutrals, are vir 
tually bare of stocks of cotton and cotton goods, and will 
have to look to Ameriea, the principal producer of the 
staple in the world, to provide their wants, most likely for 
several vears after the war ‘s over. 

Aside from developments commercially that have come 
with the war® one of the main reasons for the high prices 
for cotton has been unfavorable climatic conditions for tli» 
growing of cotton in the southern states, although the pres- 
ence of the weevil and absence of potash fertilizer are re- 
sponsible in no small measure for the small crops the past 
several years, or s'nce 1915, one vear after the war started. 

Texas, that great cotton producing state of the south- 
west, possessing about 12,000,000 acres in cotton, or about 
one-third :of the cotton eultivated area of the entire cotton 
region of the Sonth, has not been favored with a year of 
ample moisture since 1914; the annual rainfall there hav 
ing been very light in 1915, less in the vears of 1916 and 
1917, with no improvement th’s year, as the total rainfatl 
for Texas during July of this year was the smallest for 
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25 years. So far this month the precipitation in Texas 
is the lightest for many years past. 

As if to make matters in the western half of the belt 
worse, Oklahoma this year is reported to be almost as bad 
off for want of rain as is Texas, wh'le conditions in Ar- 
kansas and Louisiana are said to be not mueh better. Fuz- 
thermore there was an unbroken spell, of very long dura- 
tion, of high temperatures and excessive heat west of the 
Mississippi river, particularly in Texas, since the middle of 
June, wh'ch played havoe with the cotton crop. As yet 
the heat wave in the Southwest remains unbroken, and it 
is doubtful if generous rains at this late date would be of 
much benefit to the crop, except, perhaps, in the more 
southerly districts, where frost, as a rule, does not me- 
terialize until very late in the year. 

It is evident, therefore, that with the trade facing the 
probability of another short crop this year, which would 
be the fourth consecutive short yield, that the world is in 
for another season of high prices for cotton. Indications 
at present point to a smaller crop than last year west of 
the Miss‘ssippi river, but a larger yield than one year ago 
in the eastern half of the belt. In other words the present 
outlook is for a total crop not much larger than last 
year’s 12,431,000 bales, which included 1,131,000 bales of 
linters, with the possibility of further deterioration in event 
of storms or an early killing frost. 

A feature of ‘nterest in connection with linters is that 
the United States alone last season consumed 1,116,000 
bales of linters out of a total production of 1,131,000 bales, 
due, no doubt, to the making of powder for war purposes. 
Of late the United States has doubled its powder making 
eapacity by the construction of two great powder mills, 
one in Tennessee, the other in West Virgin‘a. 

If this year’s crop proves to be not much larger than 
last year’s short yield, there will hardly be enough linters 
for domestic consumption, making it possible for larg” 
quant'ties of low grades to be used as a substitute, thereby 
probably making a market for a character of cotton that 
was a drag on the market the past season. 

Of course, if the war was to continue for more than 
another year, and if there should be no increase in tonnage 
to move cotton to Europe in‘a larger volume than was 
shipped last season, there would likely be enough cotton to 
go around this season, but if more ships are provided for 
exporting the staple, or if there should be indications for 
an early peace, the supply would hardly suffice for world 
requirements, except, perhaps, at higher prices eventually. 

In the meanwhile erratic markets are to be expected, 
most likely violent fluctuations, but buying on important de- 
clines would seem to be advisable as the season progresses, 
as there is bound to be an end to hostil‘ties, if not this year, 
most probably in 1919. Until that time people of means 
will carry cotton, if only a little, the aggregate of which 
will be much; this may make ‘t diffieult to buy, especially 
‘f the Allies continue to make the headway they are makinz 


now. 


“No man is a cripple from choice, and because he is a 
cripple he should not le foreed to remain dependent on 
friends or on society. Instead of giving a eripple charity, 


give him a chance t» work. 


SepremBer, 1918. 


The Yarn Market. 


Undoubtedly the outstanding feature in the yarn market 
for the past month has been the quest'on of maximum prices 
for yarns which were fixed by the War Industries Board. 
In the early part of the month everyone. was expectant and 
in the latter part of the month all buyers were dissatisfied. 

The prices as published by the War Industries Board 
were not at all favorably received by the buyers in the 
Philadelphia Market and the comments made at the regular 
monthly meeting of the Pennsylvania Knitters, as recorded 
elsewhere in this issue, undoubtedly ind‘cates some of the 
feeling that has been aroused in that section. 

Much to the surprise of many, the southern spinner of 
coarse and medium numbers of weaving yarn was not so 
well used by the price fixing committee as was his brother 
manufacturer making carded knitting yarns. It has not 
been made quite clear why th’s distinetion was made, but 
that there is a distinction is quite evident to everyone. 

The railroad situation has been relieved to a very con- 
siderable extent and stocks of yarn in the New York and 
Philadelphia markets has increased very mater‘ally. How- 
ever, prices are maintained very close to the allowable maxi- 
mum and from the standpoint of trading the market has 
been practically at a standstill since the new maximum 
prices were announced. Everyone seems to be waiting 
for the other fellow to move first. 

No quotations are affixed to the rev’ew this month, for 
the reason that with asked prices practically at the maxi- 
mum ruling and comparatively few sales, such quotations 
would be practically meaningless. However, all interested 
are’ watching the situation closely and awaiting develop- 


ments. 


. Tenth Annual Outing. 





About 450 employees of the Home Bleach and Dye 
Works enjoyed Saturday, August 3rd, at Rocky Point, 
where they participated in their 10th annual outing, five 
special ears bearing the operatives and their friends to 
the scene of their merrymaking. During the ride the com- 
mittee d‘stributed chocolates to the ladies and cigars to 
the men. 

Arriving at the Point, the exeursionists “hiked” to the 
ball park, where a group photograph was taken. An ex- 
cellent programme of games and athletics followed. 

The bleach house team proved superior over a team com- 
posed of the shop’s choicest men in the tug-of-war, pulling 
them across the field for mere exercise after they had won 
the event. The married men captured the baseball game by 
the seore of 3 to 1, mueh to the chagrin of the “unhitched” 
ones. 

At 1 o’clock all employees gathered in the dining hall 
to enjoy one of Rocky Point’s famous shore dinners. After- 
wards the midway and dance hall furn’shed amusement 
enough to keep them from w'shing for 6 o’clock, the hour 
for the return trip to begin. The employees arrived in this 
eity about 8 o’clock, after spending a genuine “red letter” 
day. 

Tact is one of the most elusive qualities in the world. 
Yet in business, as elsewhere, it is invaluable-—C ottonyarns. 
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Arizona Long Staple Cotton. 


From two angles connected with the Government, the 
subject of long-staple cotton development in Arizona from 
Egyptian seed, is timely and of unusual interest. Perhaps 
first comes the fact that the “American-Egyptian” cotton 
(for so the Government now has elected to elass it), is be- 
ing used in the manufacture of airplane fabrics. Second, 
the development of this variety of staple has gone far 
enough for the Government to go to the work of preserib- 
ing standards for grade and length. In the main, however, 
the staple is associated with the manufacture of automobile 
tire fabries. 

Not much attention has been ealled to the first point, 
but that makes it none the less important. The difficulties 
in obtaining linen, heretofore the mainstay in the pro- 
duction of airplane fabries, has led to a search for substi- 
tutes. It remained for J. Arthur Atwood, of Boston, treas- 
urer of the Ponemah Mills, Taftville, Conn., to develop the 
first substitute for linen from the American-Egyptian cot- 
ton. This staple has proved to have great spirality and 
considerable utilization of it for airplanes for the Govern- 
ment is expected during the next twelve months, according 
to textile authorities in Boston. 

It was a small despatch from Chandler, Ariz., to a 
Boston daily (The Transcript) which led the correspondent 
of Corron to investigate the use of the cotton mentioned for 
airplane fabries, with the result shown above. This item 
said that “another use for the long-staple cotton which is 
grown in the Salt River valley of Arizona has developed by 
an order which was recently received from Boston, Mass., 
for the immediate shipment of two hundred bales of the 
product to that city for manufacture into airplane fabrics. 
It is stated that experiments have shown that the long- 
staple variety grown around Chandler is specially suited 
for the manufacture of strong fabrics.” 

Reeognition of the importance attained by the develop- 
ment of the cotton is found in a recent statement by the 
office of the information of the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture, which says: 

“For some years past, a special type of Egyptian cot- 
ton has been produced commercially in certain of the irri- 
gated sections of Arizona and Southwestern California. 
This type of cotton was formerly known as Arizona-Egyp- 
tian cotton, but will now be designated as American-Egyp- 
tian, because it is being grown in states other than Arizona. 
The present indications are that the commercial crop of 
this type of cotton for the season of 1918-1919 may aggre- 
gate 40,000 bales, or more.” 

In the consumption of this staple, New England ha 
had virtually a monopoly to date. This will be seen from 
the fact that, of something like 13,000 bales grown in Arizo- 
na last year, 11,000 have come to mills in New England for 
consumption. Some of it has been used in fine goods, some 
for thread, a portion for airplane purposes, but the great 
bulk for automobile-tire fabrics. Practically all is in con- 
trol of the Southwest Cotton Company, Phoenix, Ariz., 4 


subsidiary of the Goodyear Tire and Rubber Company, of 
Akron, Ohio. ; 

In fact the development of the long staple in the Salt 
River valley has been largely the project of the Akron 
Company. This concern, through the subsidiary company, 
has established large plantations for the raising of staple to 
make it independent in securing cotton for the production 
of the tires, in which it is so extensively engaged. The un- 
certainties of getting a supply elsewhere, in view of the 
conditions pertaining to Egyptian cotton and the limita- 
tions of output of Sea Island staple, show that the move 
was judicious indeed, 

It is through another subsidiary. the Goodyear Cotton 
Mills, Ine., of Killingly, Conn., that the Akron company 
utilizes the American-Egyptian cotton. Incidentally the as- 
sistant treasurer of the Goodyear Mills, W. Irving Bullard, 
of Boston, makes the same estimates as the Government 
for the coming crop. This expansion will be largely the 
work of the Southwest Cotton Company. 

Other mills of the New England textile distriet which 
utilizes the Arizona cotton include the Beaver Mills, North 
Adams, Mass., the Connecticut Mills Company, Danielson, 
Conn., the Jenckes Spinning Company, Pawtucket, R. T., 
and the Avon Mills Company, Lewiston, Me. A small por- 
tion of the crop has been absorbed in the fine-goods mills 
of New Bedford. Outside the district, a conspicuous user 
is the Trainor Spinning Company, of Chester, Pa. 

Concerning the further use of American-Egyptian cot- 
ton, at the present much depends upon the extension of 
tire-fabrie production. The amount of Egyptian cotton 
which will be available is another factor. It is estimated 
that a total of 25,000,000 tires will be made this year. The 
eotton required for this production is figured to approxi- 
mate 220,000 bales. Various grades of cotton are used in 
the process, the proportion of first-class staple being around 
thirty per cent. The Arizona staple comes in this class. 
Roughly estimated, 65,000 bales of the best cotton will be 
needed for tire fabrics alone. 

In the natural course of events, the production of tires 
for automobiles would increase next year. This may not 
happen, beeause the war is upsetting things so extensively. 
However, the new factor of cotton in airplanes may prove 
to be important in the use of Arizona staple. Then there is 
the uneertainty of getting Egyptian cotton; in fact the size 
of the crop and the searcity of tonnage in addition to Brit- 
ish Government control make the outlook dubious. Henee 
it is reasonable to expect a demand for the Arizona staple 
in exeess of the outturn, so that the expansion of the erop 
thie year to more than double the size of 1917 may be reck- 
oned as a mere beginning of a very extensive development 
in the southwestern field. 

It is claimed that this cotton has the greatest spirality 
of any now grown. Peruvian cotton, also used in th: 
manufacture of tire fabries, is said to stand second in this 
quality. Arizona cotton is the most scientifie agricultura! 
development by irrigation in the world, says Mr. Bullard. 
The cotton is necessarily expensive, under the circumstances, 
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but the tire-fabrie producers at least find it practicable to 
use thé staple. A feature of the cultivation is that the boll 
weevil cannot ravage the territory in which it is grown. 
This is because the arid lands between Mexico and the Salt 
River valley prevent its migration to the cotton fields, 

This spring Mr. Bullard communicated with the South- 
west Cotton Company to ascertain the situation in regard 
to production, average length of staple and similar points. 
The statement from Washington referred to, also said that 
“the Department of Agriculture has been co-operating with 
the growers in developing this new industry. One of the 
features of this co-operative work has been the standardiz- 
ation of the commercial product. 

“Investigations made in connection with this standard- 
ization work have shown that it is practicable to cover the 
range of grade qualities of this cotton with five grade 
standards.” Mr. Bullard’s inquiry as to the grades brought 
the reply, “faney, extra, choice, standard, medium.” The 
Government’s grade standards are announced as No. 1, or 
Fancy; No. 2, or Extra; No. 3, or Choice; No, 4, or Stan- 
dard; No. 5, or Medium.” 

As to average length of staple, Mr. Bullard was inform- 
ed that it is 14% to 15%. The Government statement says 
“preparations are now being made to promulgate officially 
these five grades of American-Egyptian cotton and also 
standards for staple lengths. The standards for length will 
show three staple lengths, which will be known as 144, 15% 
and 134. Only the first two will be available for distribu- 
tion at this time. These standards will be expressed in cot- 
ton of the variety known as Pima, which is the variety being 
planted almost exclusively the season of 1918.” This va- 
riety an’ the methods used in its cultivation were illustrat- 
ed and deseribed very fully in the January, 1918, number 
of Corton. 

Other points investigated by Mr. Bullard are the aver- 
age output per acre, in bales, the size of private holdings, 
the interest of farmers and the methods used in marketing 
by small holders. The average production was stated as 
4 bale per acre. The private holdings run from 40 to 
1,000 acres and the farmers are reported to be interested in 
the production, Nearly all the small holders are financed 
by the gins and their cotton is bought through the buyers 
from the gins. 

In conelusion, the Government statement says that “suit- 
able material has been collected and purchased for "nakinz 
up these standards of grade and length and copies of the 
standards will be ready for sale before the marketing sea- 
son of 1918-1919 opens. The price of the copies will be $5 
for each grade box and $25 for the full set of five grades, 
and samples of the length standards will be offered for sale 
at $1 each. Any parties contemplating the purchase of a 
set of copies of these standards can secure the desired in- 
formation by addressing Charles J. Brand, Chief, Burean 
of Markets, Department of Agriculture, Washington, D. 
cr 

In a brochure on “The Quest of the Long Staple Cot- 
ton” published last year by the Merchants National Bank 


“ 
gol- 


of Boston, the opening sentence calls such cotton the 
den fleece” of the textile industry. The introduction goes 
on to say that “the uses of Egyptian and Sea Island long 
staple cottons have expanded entirely out of proportion to 
the production, so that it is a generally recognized fact that 
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either the acreage planted must be greatly increased, o1 
substitutes must be used. Factors contributing to the in- 
creased uses of these staples are the manufacture of auto- 
mobile tire and top fabries, the changing styles in dress 
fabries, the substitution of mercerized yarns for silk, and 
the constantly expanding market for threads and yarns for 
insulating purposes made largely from the long staple Sea 
Island and Egyptian cottons.” The brochure is the work 
of Mr. Bullard, who is manager of the industrial service de- 
partment of the bank. 

This brochure contains the following information on the 
Arizona long staple: 

“In 1913 the members of the Southwestern Cotton Com- 
mittee of the U. S. Department of Agriculture met with 
the members of the Arkwright Club of Boston and by pre- 
senting samples of the various types called the attention 
of cotton dealers to the new long staple crop of Arizona. 
From then on the demands for Arizona-Egyptian eotton in- 
creased, and to meet the needs of the manufacturers, irri- 
gation plans were rushed and the acreage available for 
planting was developed. 

“The following table will give the results of the Egyp- 
tian plantings to date in the Salt River Valley: 


Year. Production in Bales. 
WRG icc. 6 6whgseiad dives wer Qened atlenmices 220 
BORD eis Seen we wee sb Cee So staalean ovis 1500 
BERS cd bead sw inw icniese wtee smbrais depivees 6300 
SPR Pe Pe eee et te eee ee re ee 1000 
2008"... cdthused’d. 10ers - disnsvdeisipuasiaes 4000 
MOG 65 6ks Jib baie hs TU Estimated 9000 


“The future of the Southwest is bright and it has al- 
ready won an enviable reputation in the cotton world. The 
rich soil, abundant sunshine, plentiful .water supply, and a 
long growing season, offer unlimited opportunities for 
the produetion of long staple cotton.” 


Cotton Manufacturing in India. 





The piece goods trade with India amounts to between 85 
and 90 million dollars annually. This in spite of the fact 
that there are a comparatively large number of local mills, 
aggregating something over six million spindles. However, 
the production efficiency is very low and the type of 
operatives very inferior, as may be noted from the follow- 
ing article recently published in The Indian Textile Journal, 
of Bombay 

“When the cotton trade was bad in Bombay and mill- 
owners were advised to provide better dwellings for their 
eoolies, they said that they had no money for the purpose. 
When trade improved they were recovering their losses of 
the bad times and still had no money to spare—at least 
they said so. It is said that Bombay city has rules 
against overcrowding, but they are a dead letter because 
for many years there have not been houses enough to 
lodge the coolie population. The beginning of the Im- 
provement Trust activity was the beginning of a period 
of extreme shortage of dwellings, and the habit of over- 
crowding, once acquired, has become a custom that has 
had very regrettable consequences not only to the coolies 
but to the spinning and weaving trades in the island. 
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The mill coolies belong to the agricultural class, and many 
of them leave annually for a period of work on the land. 
This is good for their health, but bad for their skill as 
spinners. In the village there is air and there is space, rents 
are low, and overcrowding is unnecessary; sanitation re- 
eeives seant attention, but so long as plague or cholera 
does not visit the village the general health is good. 

“In the coolie quarters of Bombay the conditions are 
vastly different, and even where good houses have been 
provided the habit of overcrowding to reduce rent has de- 
stroyed the benefits that should result from better quar- 
ters. Along with this a taste has grown up for excluding 
light and air from their dwellings that defeats the best 
efforts of the architect to give them sanitary homes. De- 
moralization takes place within the mills in another man- 
ner. It is due to defective ventilation combined with ex- 
cessive moistening that is carried out under the impression 
that manufacturing is facilitated thereby. Very careful 
experiments made by W. Thomson, F.C.S., of Manchester, 
proved that any amount of moisture in excess of 8.92 per 
cent in the cotton fibre offered no advantage, and that no 
benefit to manufacture arises from temperatures in excess 
of 85° Fah. or from atmospheric humidity greater than 65 
per cent. It is not always possible to obtain such condi- 
tions in India, but the nearer they can be approached the 
better for the efficiency of the Indian worker who, on a 
eareful estimate, is valued on a working basis at only 37.5 
per cent of an English millhand. What the Indian might 
become under favorable conditions has still to be ascer- 
tained. In the evidence furnished by Sir H. F. Smith to 
the Fastory Labor Commission of 1906 was a list contain- 
ing the working conditions of 47 English cotton mills. In 
one of these, counts of 100 to 160 were being spun in a 
temperature of 83° Yah. with humidity at 57 per cent, 
while in another mill 210’s counts were spun at a tempera- 
ture of 91 degrees F. with humidity at 44 per cent. These 
conditions are of course impossible in India except on rare 
occasions, but they prove that excessive moisture is not 
necessary, and the above-mentioned list is in harmony with 
tle English Act that eame into foree on April Ist, 1912, 
recommending 75 degrees as the limit on the wet bulb 
hvgrometer. 

“The human body produces much more heat than is 
necessary to maintain life, and if this surplus does not 
eséape readily there is an immediate reduction of bodily 
and mental vigor and, naturally, of working efficiency. 
When the temperature of a Bombay ring spmning room 
rose to 105 degrees F. on the 28th of December, 1906, while 
the outdoor shade temperature was only 81°, conditions 
were manifest that were prejudicial both to the interests of 
the manufacturer and the efficiency of the worker. An 
outside temperature of 81° is not a bracing one, and the 
workman on leaving that ring room to go home had cer- 
tainly a lowered vitality tliat usually predisposes to drink. 
Indian laborers are used to a hotter climate than the Eng- 
lish millhands, but their blood temperature must remain the 
same, and they are just as sensible to increases beyond the 
norma] air temperatures as are the English mill operatives. 

“Tt is the interest as well as the duty of a factory owner 
to endeavor to keep his employees healthy and active, 
but there is little sign of this in Bombay. Bad ventilation 
and overcrowding combined have fostered habits among 
the work-people that are not only prejudicial in every way 
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but will be found exceedingly difiicult to correct, for any 
interference will certainly be resented by a community that 
is suspicious and easily provoked, ignorant and obstinate. 
In reviewing the situation we have to consider a class 
of people who have been drawn from agricultural life 
by the attraction of increased wages to a new kind of life 
in a crowded city which’ is neither good for health noi 
morals. It does not even develop working efficiency and 
it is cursed with a system of hiring labor by contractors 
that is equally bad for employers and employed. Large 
fortunes have been and are being made by the cotton mill 
trade, but while welfare work is growing in popularity in 
England and the United States we hear nothing of it in 
Bombay. 

“The mill laborer of today is the outcome of the mill 
industry, and he represents a decadent class. The questions 


arise: How far is the millowner responsible for the social 


state of the mill coolie? Is any man to continue to be al 
lowed to become a large employer of labor without any in 
dustrial education at all and delegate his responsibilities to 
hired assistants? India is the only country where the mill 
owner deliberately ignores all industrial training and eon 
tents himself with such experience as he can get in an 
office. This course has succeeded so far; but how about 
future competitions with rivals who neglect no braneh of 
training that can conduce to success in cotton manufacture? 
The manufacture of white lead and phosphor matehes has 
long since been put under strict control in Britain on ac 
count of the injurious influence on the workpeople, and 
more recently the Factory Act has put the atmosphere of 
cotton mills under the supervision of duly appointed in- 
spectors, and it is found to work satisfactorily. The time 
seems now to have arrived for a corresponding control in 
Indian mills, not copied from the English Act but based 
on loeal conditions and requirements. This seems all the 
more desirable as, from evidence that can be furnished by 
a few enlightened mill agents, ventilation properly applied 
is not only wholesome but commercially profitable. 

“Bombay, owing to land speculation and other causes, 
has become too dear a place for a laboring population of 
about 750,000 that will not raise their wage value by im- 
proved methods of work. They even resent any attempt 
to help them in this direction stating that it would mean a 
reduction of employment. These are the people who struck 
against an attempt to change their hours of labor from 
local to standard time, having been persuaded by certain 
demagogues that it was an attemtpt to cheat them of a por- 
ion of their wages! The time has come for the building of cot- 
ton mills on the mainland where land and living are cheap. 
This change has taken place in Manchester during the past 
50 years, until at present only two or three fine spinning 
mills remain in the city. Rates and taxes rose in Manches 
ter until everyone who could afford it lived outside munici- 
pal limits, and the mill population began to drift away. 
When new mills begin to be built on the mainland their 
economies will suffice to continue the migration of the indus 
try away from Bombay.” 

“Every industry should take its share of the cripples in 
the community. The employer of labor who has no ecrip- 
ples ‘n his shop, store or office, is not only failing his duty 
toward his unfortunate fellow men, but is wanting in pa 


triotism.” 
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Dyeing, Bleaching and Finishing. 





Dyehouse Troubles. 


BY A. F. MUSGRAVE. 

It is always interesting to the dyer who is seeking to 
increase his stock of dyehouse lore, to read of the troubles 
of others and tlie manner in which the troubles were over- 
come. The writer for many years worked as a demonstrator 
and was therefore frequently called to remedy all sorts of 
trouble, some of which, to tell the truth, were more or less 
imaginary on the part of the mill people. Most of the dif- 
ficulties were caused by local conditions which were abso- 
lutely all wrong and which would have been noticed by the 
dyer if they were taking place in some one’s else estab- 
lishment, but long familiarity with the conditions in his own 
place had put him into a sort of a rut. As a general thing 
most dyers and mill men, when troubles develop, are al- 
most too ready to lay the blame on the dyestuff and the con- 
cern from whom the color was purehased. This is ng doubt 
human nature to try and convinee yourself that the other 
fellow is at fault but in the majority of cases where trouble 
develops in the dyehouse it is the fault of the dyer or due to 
some peculiar local condition which necessitates a changed 
process in order to produce the best results, 

Probably every dyer will agree that the production of 
level and otherwise satisfactory colors on cotton is simpler 
than the dyeing of “wool although as cotton colors do not 
exhaust to the same degree as wool colors, the dyeings are 
probably more susceptible to slight changes in the tem- 
perature and concentration of the dyebath. Every wool- 
en dyer knows that different grades of wool will dye up 
very differently while with different grades of cotton 
the difference is much less. The dyeing of the fast cotton 
colors such as the sulphur and vat groups, however, prob- 
ably offer more difficulties than the dyeing of the after- 
chrome colors on wool fibre. The bleaching of cotton fibre 
is a much more complicated process than the bleaching of 
wool and it is a very easy matter to cause great damage to 
thie goods by some slight slip-up, either in the boiling ont, 
ehemicking or washing. 

In the bleaching of cotton material the most important 
thing to be on the lookout for is, of course, tendered goods. 
It is also a matter of extreme importance that knitted fab- 
ries, especially those produced for wearing apparel, be 
bleached in such a manner that they retain as far as possible 
all the softness and elasticity for which such fabries are 
prized. The dyer should also remember that if he is going 
to dye the goods after bleaching that it is not necessary to 
give as hard a bleach as would be required were they to be 
sold as white. Investigations which have been made to as- 
certain the cause of certain bleached fabrics developing a 
pronounced yellow tone on storing, tend to show that the 
trouble is due to poor bleaching in that the waxy matters of 
the fibre were imperfectly removed or that the agents used 
for bleaching were not properly removed from the goods 
after bleaching. 

If the goods are boiled out in a kier it is necessary in 
order to assure an even boil that they are evenly packed, 


as uneven packing causes channels to form with consequent 
uneven distribution of the lye. Even if the kier has been 
well packed the goods have been known to become partly 
turned over if the steam is turned on too rapidly. It is of 
course necessary to see that all the air is expelled from the 
kier before the operation is commenced, it being a well 
known fact that the oxygen of the air in conjunction with 
boiling alkalies has a great tendeney to form oxy-cellulose. 
It is generally conceded that the boiling out process is the 
most important part of the whole bleaching process. 


In the chemicking process it is of course necessary to see 
that the hypochlorite solution contains no undissolved par- 
ticles of lime which would become affixed to the cloth and 
produce tendering at that point. Most bleachers in the past 
have relied on the hydrometer as a means of testing the 
strength of the bleaching bath, but at the present day the 
ip te date ones make a test for the percentage of available 
chlorine which is present. The use of liquid or gaseous 
chlorine will of course tend to prevent the cloth becoming 
damaged by the presence of insoluble particles of lime. It 
is also admitted that the use of these products produces a 
better bleach with less danger of tendering than where 
the old chloride of lime is used. By the use of these prod- 
ucts it is also easier to control the strength of the bleaching 
baths so that the results will be more uniform. ‘ 


After the chemic, there is the question of the proper 
sour or antichlor to be used and the use to which the goods 
will be put will decide what method of removing the excess 
chlorine should be used. Where the goods are to be sold as 
white and it is not desired to produce a soft feeling fabric 
it is usual to remove the excess chlorine in a bath of dilute 
sulphurie acid commonly called a sour bath. When sul- 
phurie acid is used for souring any hypochlorite left in the 
fabrie will become changed to calcium sulphate, which be- 
ing insoluble, does not wash out and thus tends to make the 
fabrie harsh. Where softness is a desirable factor the best 
results are secured by souring with a solution of hydro- 
chlorie acid, the products formed in this ease being the solu- 
ble ecaleium chloride which is easily washed out of the goods. 
It is necessary however when using hydrochloric acid to se- 
lect a grade which contains no iron as some grades contain 
sufficient iron to yellow the white. Where the bleached 
goods are to be dyed it is also advisable to use hydrochloric 
acid in order that there shal] be no caleium sulphate on the 
fibre to act either as a resist or a mordant, depending on the 
kind of eolor used for dyeing. Whatever kind of acid 3s 
used, it is necessary that it be well washed out of the fabric 
before the goods are dried in order to prevent damage, while 
if hypo or bisulphite is used instead of acid, there will be 
no danger of tendering due to insufficient rinsing. It has 
been found that after the souring or anti-chlor bath that 
the goods will dye more evenly if they are given a quick boil 
with a little soda. This treatment of course tends to remove 
any acid or other substances which might have been left in 
the cloth and which might cause unevenness in dyeing. 

The manufacturers of hosiery sometimes have diffi- 
eulty in bleaching the hose so that the double heel and toe 
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is a good white but this can easily be done if the chemie so- 
lution is made somewhat weaker than usual and the opera- 
tion prolonged so as to give the double parts of the hose 
sufficient time to become bleached. Another difficulty which 
every bleacher has to contend with is the presence of oil 
spots due to faulty lubrication of machinery or other causes. 
In general fresh mineral oil spots are removed in the bleach- 
ing process but old spots are almost impossible to remove. 
The remedy for this is to use for lubrication wherever pos- 
sible an oil, of the vegetable class, which will be easily sa- 
ponified and removed during bleaching. 

In the dyeing of bleached goods it is a very diffieult mat- 
ter to keep the shade of the various batches uniform, this 
being due to the fact that it is practically impossible to 
bleach two lots of cloth to the same degree of whiteness and 
while the slight difference cannot be noted in the white 
goods it can be easily seen if rolls from two different bleach- 
ings are dyed in the same bath. It is not only in the differ- 
ent batches that uneven results are noted but where dyeing 
bleaclied knit goods in light shades, the different rolls are 
apt to be a different color. The cause of this fault is prob- 
ably due to an uneven distribution of chemice or temperature 
in the bleaching machine so that some rolls are more affected 
than others. The real remedy for the dyer who is dyeing 
egyptians or other light shades over a bleached bottom and 
having trouble of this character is to adopt the Autogyp 
process wherein the goods are bleached and dyed in the 
same bath and if the various are accurately 
weighed up every batch will become bleached and dyed to 


chemicals 


the same degree. 

In order to illustrate to what extent one class of: goods 
may cause trouble to another class the following incident is 
given. A small mill manufacturing cotton knit goods was 
dyeing bleached egyptians, white, sky blue and occasionally 
a red. This red was dyed with Benzopurpurin, 4B in about 
a 2 per cent strength. This mill had only a limited drying 
capacity, their equipment consisting of four vertical pipes 
on which all bleached and dyed goods must be dried. . One 
day it happened that a batch of red arrived at the dry 
room just as the last of a lot of bleach was being run off and 
while the dry room man could see the necessity of washing 
the pipes immediately preceding the running of bleach he 
The 


red was accordingly dried and then turned and sent to the 


saw no reason for washing after bleach and before red. 


eutting room where it was found to be full of blue spots. 
The dyer was immediately called to the cutting room and as 
it happened to be a new shipment of dyestuff he stated that 
the color must be wrong. The reader by this time has no 
doubt guessed that a small amount of acid remained on the 
pipes from the bleached goods and that this small amount 
of acid was sufficient to turn the red blue in places. This 
was just what the trouble was and a small piece of the red 
cloth when pressed against some of the wet bleached cloth 
The rolls were of course easily fixed up by 
running in an alkaline bath for a The dyer 
was advised to rinse his bleached goods a little better and 


also to add a small amount of soda ash to his red rinsing 


became blue. 
few minutes. 


bath. 
This same mill also had trouble with marks from the 


copper basket of the extractors these showing up especially 
on their tan shades. In this ease the trouble was that one 
or more of the dyes was very sensitive to copper, probably 


Chirrysamine or a similar color. Rather than change to a 
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new combination of dyes with the usual troubles of such 
a change it was found to be sufficient to have the basket 
of the extractor tinned on the inside. 

The writer once had occasion to go to a mill whieh was 
trying to dye an egyptian over a bleached bottom and using 
a stock which was more or less contaminated with vellow 
and blue specks. The blue specks were destroyed during 
the bleaching process but the yellow stains or rather specks 
resisted the action of the chloride of lime. The trouble was 
gotten over in this case by replacing the caustie boil with 
a hydrosulphite discharge and then chemicking in the usual! 
manner. ,This process not only resulted in a beautifully 
clean fabrie but it was also found that the shrinkage was 
much less. It was necessary in this case to somewhat pro- 
long the bleaching action as the motes seemed to be acted on 
very slowly by the chloride of lime. 

In the dyeing of developed colors there are several face- 
tors which will cause trouble, one of these being the effect 
of sunlight on the partially finished goods. Take the well- 
known color Primuline for instance, which is a yellow when 
dyed direct and which becomes more on the orange cast 
when placed in the diazo bath. If the material, while in the 
diazo solution, is struek by a ray of strong sunlight the 
color is decomposed although it cannot be noticed at that 
time. Now when the material is rinsed and worked in the 
developing bath the red color will develop except whiere the 
sunlight has acted, these places remaining the orange color. 
When Primuline has been affected in this manner it seems 
to he impossible to strip and redye so that the goods will 
be satisfactory. Practically all of the developed dyes show 
this same sensitiveness to the action of light, but on the 
blacks the difference cannot be noted so readily. 

In the dyeing of developed blacks it is sometimes found 
that a batch comes out very brownish and this is caused by 
the fact that the developing bath is not in an alkaline con- 
dition and that the goods still contain some nitrite and acid 
from the diazo bath. The nitrite and acid combine with 
the meta phenylene diamine to form a brown dyestuff which 
deposits on the material thus giving it a brownish east. It 
the developing bath is kept alkaline and the goods given 
a good rinse from the diazo bath this condition cannot oceur. 
The well known developed dye Diazo Black BHN is a blue 
before diazotizing and developing while most of the other 
blacks are rather greenish blacks in the direet dyeings. On 
account of this fact many dyers who dye developed black on 
hosiery prefer the dyes which in direct dyeings are green- 
ish black rather than the one which gives a blue bottom. 
The explanation for this choice is as follows. Sometimes if 
the goods are not thoroughly worked in the diazo and de- 
veloping bath, all parts of the material do not become devel- 
oped and as a consequence sinall places may be left blue 
or greenish black depending on what dyestuff was used and 
as the greenish black color can hardly be noted it does not 
require redyeing as would be the ease were the blue bottom 
color used. 

In the diazotizing bath it is possible to use either sul 
phurie or hydrochloric acid there being no difference as far 
as the actual shade produced is concerned. Where only cop 
per maehines are available for this work it is much bette: 
to use sulphurie acid as the use of hydrochlorie under these 
conditions sometimes results in stains. When preparing 
the diazo bath, first dissolve the nitrite and add to the cold 


bath and then add the acid while stirring. While a beginner 
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the writer added the acid to the nitrite in a smal] pail with 
the result that the entire dyehouse force was driven outside 
by the extremely penetrating poisonous gas which is pro- 
duced under these conditions. An amusing incident hap- 
pened some years ago in a mill which was just starting to 
dye Primuline. The process was carried out exactly as out- 
lined by the dyestuff house but the result was not a red but 
a yellow. On investigation it was found that the mill man, 
not being a student of chemistry and therefore not realizing 
the great difference between an “a” and an “i,” had ordered 
nitrate of soda instead of nitrite. 

It is remarkable that so little trouble is met with in tie 
dyeing of the sulphur dyes as they are rather a hard group 
of dyes t, handle in such a way as to produce the best re- 
sults. The chief necessity in the application of the sulphur 
dyes is that they be in a well dissolved condition. This 
may take equal or double the amount of sulphide of soda 
as color, it all depending on the particular dye which is be- 
ing used. An excess tends to prevent the color from being 
exhausted while a deficiency also results in weak dyeings due 
to the fact that the dye is not all dissolved. The amount 
of soda may be varied within wide limits without any harm 
occuring, on blacks an excess tends to produce greene: 
shades. Certain dyers have claimed that they use the sul- 
phide erystals rather than the concentrated sulphide as 
they get cleaner results and there is less sediment in the 
dyebath. Whichever is used it is well to remember that the 
concentrated is twice the strength of the erystals. Sulphide 
in whatever form should be stored carefully as it easily 
oxidizes with a consequent loss in strength. The proper 
amount of salt to use is rather hard for the beginner to 
regulate, as there is always a tendency to add too much salt, 
an excess of which gradually accumulates in the standing 
bath. After the first three batches the addition of salt 
should be controlled by the hydrometer and the reading 
should be at 134%2° Tw. This of course refers to black and 
to the cold liquor. A boiling liquor will show a much lower 
densitity. By the use of excessive amounts of salt the 
dyeings are apt to crock badly as the dye is all precipitated 
on the outside of the material. It is a simple matter to re- 
move an excess of dye from a sulphur dyed fabri by boil- 
ing in a fresh bath containing sulphide and a little soda 
ash. 

The temperature at which the dyeing is carried out has 
also a great deal to do with the results, it generally being 
found that the lower the temperature the fewer the streaks 
or bronzy places. It is of course necessary to prolong the 
dyeing operation and increase the percentage of color where 
the temperature is diminished. One dyer who was noted 
for the excellence of his sulphur dyed black yarn always 
dyed at about 160° F. This same dyer was also a believer 
in the erystal sulphide rather than the concentrated kind. 

In dyeing warps in a dark shade it means that the dye 
liquors must be very concentrated owing to the fact that the 
material is in the liquor for such a short time. Where a 
large amount of sulphide of soda is in the bath and the 
warps are given a large number of runs it seems that a 
certain amount of tendering takes place. Frequently goods 
which have been dyed with sulphur colors have become ten- 
dered after they have been in storage for some months but 
this has always been found to be due to the formation of 
small amounts of sulphurie acid which is produced either 
by the oxidation of the color itself or by the oxidation of 
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free sulphur contained in the dyestuff. The remedy for any 
after effect like this is to make the final treatment an alka- 
line one so that the fibre will contain a sufficient amount of 
alkali to neutralize the sulphurie acid whieh might be form- 
ed. This after-treatment is also of value for stock as it 
tends to reduce the danger of fires in thie dryer. It has been 
shown by certain investigators that an after-treatment with 
bluestone tends to facilitate the after-formation of free sul- 
phurie acid, while a treatment with chrome or with a mix- 
ture of the two has no such action. 

When uneven results are secured in the dyeing of yarn, 
pieces, or hosiery tlie trouble is due to one or more of the 
following causes. 

Poor preparation of stock. 
Poor quality of dyes. 

Poor manipulation. . 
Poor mechanical equipment. 

By the poor preparation of stock is meant, poor bleach- 
ing or souring, poor wetting out and the presence of starch 
in piece goods. It is easy to see that if the cloth is un- 
evenly bleached or not properly soured that it will be al- 
most impossible to produee even dyeings in light shades. 
The same will also hold true where the material is not prop- 
erly wetted out. Goods which are heavily sized are sub- 
jected to the malting process before dyeing, as otherwise it 
is difficult to secure level dyeings. The writer once called at 
a mill which was dyeing a direct olive on raw eotton in a 
Klauder-Weldon machine. They complained that the dye 
left white particles of cotton undyed while the rest of the 
bateh was evenly colored. On investigation it was found 
that the cotton was taken direct from the bale and was not 
run through a bale opener but packed directly into the ma- 
chine with the result that the cotton in the interior was not 
properly wet out. Their procedure was to boil out the cot- 
ton in plain water for ten minutes, then run off halfway, fill 
up and dye. The addition of a small amount of Puroline 
wetted out the cotton satisfactorily by just bringing to the 
boil and then letting half off as before. 

In the dyeing of mercerized yarns and fabries it is very 
important that the mercerizing has been evenly done and 
that the caustic has all been thoroughly rinsed and neutral- 
ized. In the dyeing of liosiery which is singed before the 
dyeing care must be taken that the singeing is not too severe 
or dark marks will show up through light colors. On silk 
and cotton hosiery it is necessary that the’ material be well 
boiled out in order to remove the silk gum. 

sv the quality of dyes is meant that property which they 
have of dyeing in a level manner or otherwise, This prop- 
erty is of course within the dye itself being dependent upon 
the chemiea! structure. In general those dyes which ex- 
haust quickly are not suitable for the dyeing of light faney 
shades on account of the fact that they jump onto the fibre 
unevenly. A combination of several colors for the produe- 
tion of a mode shade is a poor combination if one of the 
eolors exhaust much more rapidly than the others. Certain 
dyes such as the well known Chirrysamine require the addi- 
tion of phosphate of soda to the dye-bath in order to pro- 
duce level results. With certain dyes more level results are 
secured with Glauber’s salt than with common salt and for 
this reason it is well to follow the exact instructions of the 
color maker, who has investigated the dyestuff and knows 
hest how to apply same. 

Under the head of poor manipulation may be considered 
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the method by which the color is being dyed. Is the salt 
Is the 
dyeing being done in a neutral bath or’ in one made slightly 
In the dyeing of developed colors is 
In the dyeing of 


being added at the start or after the bath has boiled? 


alkaline with soda? 
the material being protected from light? 
warps is the color being divided proportionately between the 
different runs? Dyeings of sulphur colors must not be un- 
duly exposed to the air without squeezing off evenly or the 
bronzy streaks will develop. There are many dyes on the 
market which will not dye satisfactorily by one method but 
will produce excellent results if the method is slightly 
changed. 

Poor mechanical equipment may be blamed for a lot of 
poor work in the dyehouse and one of the most common 
causes is to overload the machine. This of course cannot be 
blamed on poor equipment but can be put down as not using 
a large enough machine for the work. A mill which recently 
started in to dye knit rolls with sulphur black in an ordin- 
ary roll machine had a lot of trouble owing tothe fact that 
they tried to keep a standing bath. After the dyeing the 
rolls were run out between the wooden rollers and placed in 
boxes and then run across the dyehouse and rinsed in an- 
other machine. As the color solution was not evenly squeez- 
ed out of the cloth it oxidized to bronzy streaks on standing 
in the boxes. In order to overcome this difficulty several 
things might have been done as follows. First, a heavy pair 
of squeeze rolls could have been mounted before the machine 
with a spray attachment so that the cloth would be squeezed 
and evenly rinsed before putting in the boxes. Secondly, 
the rinsing machine could have been moved directly op- 
posite the first one so that the goods could be run direct 


from one machine to the other. Thirdly, the dyeing ma- 
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chine could have been fitted with a pump and storage tank 
so that the dyeliquor could be pumped off and replaced 
with fresh water for rinsing. Fourth, the standing both 
could be discontinued and the bath run off each time and 
while this method would show a slight increase in the cost 
of the dyestuff it was preferable to the mill people as it 
did not require any outlay for new equipment and the 
order for these particular goods was not very large. 
Therefore the dyeing was made in a fresh bath each time 
and a large amount of salt was added in order to exhaust 
the bath as far as possible... When the dyeing was finished 
the water was turned on and the kettle kept running while 
the water was changing. The rolls dyed in this manner did 
not show any bronze streaks and were generally satisfac 
tory. The machine in which the dyeing took place was open 
at the top but it was covered over with a wooden top with 
canvas curtains in front so as to reduce as far as possible 
the oxidation of the color-while the goods were running ovei 
the reel. This is an example of poor equipment for thi 
work in hand, but by changing the method slightly the work 


was satisfactorily performed witliout buying any new ma- 


chines. 
In general, mills which are running or ove color prac 
tically all the time should use very large machines as U 


this way the difference between the hatches will be reduced 


to a minimum. 
the 


In conelusion the writer would like to say that ma 


ner of storing chemicals and dyes as practiced in certain 
mills is a erime as there seems to be no attempt made to 
would besi 


keep these materials under conditions which s 


preserve their strength or reduce to a minimum the danger 


of fire or explosion. As a general thing al] dyes should 
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be kept in one room and all chemicals with a few excep- 
tions in another. The exceptions are caustic soda and 
chloride of lime which should be kept as near as possible 
to the tanks in which they are dissolved. Both of these 
produets deteriorate if kept uneovered and chloride of lime 
in particular should be kept away from machinery, which 
it would rust very quickly, and the powder should be pre- 
vented from blowing around the dyehouse. It should be 
the aim of every dyer to store his chemicals in such-a man- 
ner that those products which react with one another to 
form heat or explosive mixtures are widely separated, Thus 
peroxides and zine dust or bisulphite and zine dust, bichro- 
mates and sulphuric acid should be kept separate as these 
produets evolve a tremendous amount of heat if eombined. 
Peroxides in powder form should not be dropped around 


the floor where they may come in contact with easily in- 


flammable matter. Zine dust is sometimes subject to spon- 
taneous combustion and should be kept well covered. Li- 
quids and also dyewood extracts should be protected from 
freezing, while peroxide of liydrogen in summer must also 
be stored in a cool place. Certain dyestuffs absorb mois- 
ture from the air very rapidly but all dyes should be kept 
covered in order to prevent contamination with other dyes. 

The writer, when a young man, worked in a mill where 
both Glauber’s salt and hypo was used. The barre] of 
hypo was kept very near to the Glauber’s salt. One day 
while intending to get a pail of Glauber’s salt for a bateh 
of woolen goods he took hypo erystals which resembles 
Glauber’s salt very much. The result of this was that a 
batch of goods werg badly tendered. This could have been 
prevented had these similar looking chemicals been kept far 
apart. 

Some dyers make the mistake of not properly dissolving 
the dyes before adding them to the dyebath. The best way 
where a large amount is to be dissolved is to boil up in a 
barrel under an open steam pipe, first having stirred the 
dye well into cold water. Smaller amounts are best dis- 
solved by pouring boiling water over them in a pail. Cer- 
tain dyes such as Patent Blue, the acid violets and the basic 
dyes should be first carefully pasted with cold water and 
then dissolved by pouring boiling water over same. For 
basic dyes the addition of a small amount of acetic acid to 
the paste is a great lielp. Basie dyes should invariably be 
strained into the dyebath as it is very difficult to dissolve 
these colors thoroughly. Never bring dry color into the dye- 
house proper but take your pail or barrel containing the 
water into the drug room and paste the color before taking 
into the dyehouse for solution. 

The writer has probably left untouched a great many 
things which will produce trouble in the dyehouse but to 
thoroughly cover the subject would require more than a 
whole issue of Corron. 

The Merchants National Bank of Boston announces the 
appointment of A. H. Garside as secretary of its Industrial 
Service Department. Mr. Garside came to the Merchants 
National Bank from the New Bedford Standard of which 
he has been textile editor for the past six years. He has 
also been New England correspondent for the New York 
Journal of Commerce and other publications and statisti- 
eian for the National Association of Cotton Manufacturers. 
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An Illuminated Fuse Tester. 

Unless some form of tester (usually erude and home 
made) is available, it.is at present common practice to re- 
place with new fuses, all the fuses of a cut-out box in 
whieh one fuse has blown, waiting for a future opportunity 
to make a test to detect the blown fuse or fuses, and to re- 
place in stock the fuses which have not operated. Not 
only does this method unnecessarily consume time, but it 
requires a stock of fuses fully double that which answers 
the purpose where tests for operative fuses are made at the 
cut-out boxes. 

An appliance designed to do away with waste of time 
and money to discover a blown fuse is announced, and is 
being marketed by R. S. Blake. 

Essent‘ally, it consists of a device to test fuses in situ, 
with safety, while the back of the fuse is illuminated by 
the light from a dry cell flash lamp. Thegester is held in 
one hand, the light flashed on, and the necessary contacts 
are made by means of the two contact points shown in the 
illustration—one a stiff heavy rubber insulated wire—and 





“the other a rubber insulated flexible wire. The result of 
the test :s immediately apparent by the lighting or remain- 
ing dark of the two test lamps arranged in series. 

At present, the electrician who has equipped himself 
with a couple of sockets in series for testing fuses needs 
a helper to hold the light, where the cut-out is in a dark 
spot, as is often the case in many industrial plants, the 
atres, hotels, or on board ship, in m‘nes, ete. With this 
combination of tester lamp and flash lamp, it is entirely 
possible for even a one armed man to make the proper 
tests. 

The sockets in the Blake fuse tester are standard Edison 
base sockets, and any standard lamp may be used in them. 
Any voltage up to 500 may be tested. In making tests on 
500 volts, it is necessary to use two 220 volt lamps. In 
making tests 110-120 volt cireuits two 110 vo!t lamps are 
used. 

The device is practically ‘ndestructible, and is marketed 
with or without the flash light, thus if the electrician is 
provided with his own lamp, only the tester proper need 


be purchased. 





“There should be a place in our industries for every 
cripple returning from the war, except those totally dis- 
abled. It will not be necessary to create jobs for them. 
Suitable. jobs exist. The real problem is to get employers 
of labor to interest themselves in the welfare of the erip- 


ple.” 
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Cover Your Plant with a 20s." 
20-Year Guaranty Roof--- 


Of course your plant and its contents 
are insured. 


But did you know that you could have 
vour roof insured against maintenance 
expense for twenty vears without, pay- 
ing a single premium? 

This is how it is done: 


On all Barrett Roofs of fifty squares or 
more, in cities of 25,000 or more, in the 
United States and Canada, we offer a 
20-Year Surety Bond issued by the U. 
S. Fidelity € Guaranty Company of Bal- 
timore, provided the job is done by a 
roofing contractor satisfactory to us and 
constructed under our supervision. 


This bond exempts building owners 
from all repair and maintenance ex- 
pense to the roof for a period of twenty 
years. 


We know, through long experience, that 
a roof constructed strictly according to 
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Barrett 20-Year Specification Roofon plant of FE. R 
Durkee & Co., Elmhurst, N. Y. Architect: Russell 


General Contractors 


Industrial Engineering Co., New York City. Rootne 
Contractors: New York Roofing Co., New York City. 


The Barrett Specification will, in most 
cases, last nearer thirty years. 
The principal architects, engineers, and 
roofing contractors throughout the 
country are familiar with the plan and 
are cooperating with us. 
If you will consult them about your 
roofing needs we are sure they will re- 
commend a Barrett Specification Roof, 
because today it is the standard cover- 
ing for permanent structures of all 
kinds. 
If you wish any further information 
regarding this Guaranty, a line to our 
nearest office will bring it. 
A copy of The Barrett 20- Year Specification, 
with roofing diagrams, sent free on request. 


The 946 Company 





Cleveland 


New York Chicago Philadelphia Boston, St. Louis 

Cincinnati Pittsburgh Detroit Birmingham Kansas City Minneapel's 
Nashville Salt Lake City Seattle Peoria Atlanta Duluth Milwaukee 
Bangor Washington Johnstown Lebanon Youngstown Toledo 


Columbus Richmond Latrobe Bethlehem Elizabeth Buffalo Baltimore 
THE BARRETT COMPANY, Limited Montreal Toronto 
Winnipeg Vancouver St. John, N. B. Halifax, N. 8 Sydney, N.S, 
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A System of Laboratory Management. 


(Continued from page 754.) 


other than the dye. The skein is boiled in the bath one hour. 

Bath No.2. Add 10.0 grams (that is, 100 per cent of 
the weght-of the textile sample) sodium ehloride, Note 
the absorption of the dye at various temperatures. 

Bath No, 3. Add 4,0 per cent potassium earbonate and 
0.75 per eent olive oil soap. Note the absorption of dye 
at various temperatures. 

Bath No. 4. Add 100.0 per cent sodium ehloride and 
».0 per cent acetic acid. Note the absorption of dye at va- 
rious temperatures. 

Bath No. 5. Add 5.0 per cent acetie acid. Note the ab- 
sorption of dye at various temperatures. 

Bath No. 6. Mordant the skein in a bath containing 3.0 
per cent potassium bichromate and 1.0 per cent sulfuric 
acid, at the boil for one hour. Then enter in a dye- 
bath to which 5.0 per cent acetie acid has been added. 

Bath No. 7. Mordant the skein in a bath containing 3.0 
per cent potassium bichromate and 3.0 per cent cream of 
tartar, at the boil for one hour. Then enter in a dyebath 
to whieh 5.0 per cent acetic acid has been added. 

Bath No. 8. Add 10.0 per cent sodium sulfate and 4.0 
per cent sulfuric acid. Note the absorption of dye at va- 
rious temperatures, 

4. The fastness of a dye. The factors or influences 
whieh affect the fastness of dyes are classed as follows: 

1. Those encountered in the processes of textile manu- 
facture. These include: A. The alkaline influences met in 
the processes of scouring, fulling, boiling-off and mercer- 
izing. B. The acid influences met in the processes of car- 
bonizing, stoving, and cross-dyeing. C. The heat influences 
met in the processes of drying, singeing, ironing, calender- 
ing and potting. D. The oxidizing influence of the chlorine 
bleach bath, and peroxides. 

2. Those encountered when the yarn or fabric is in 
actual use. A. Alkaline influences: street dust and laun- 
dering. B. Acid influences: perspiration, fuel gases and 
fruit stains. (. Heat influences: The high temperatures ex- 
perienced in household ironing, and in exposure to tropical 
sunshine. D, Weather: This includes air, light and rain. 

Here are twenty-four factors which affect the shade or 
the brillianey of a dye, but it must be noted that they are 
not of equal importance for all fabries. Some of the meth- 
ods used for making the tests are here given: 

1. Soap solution. Dissolve ten grams of sodium oleate 
soap in one liter of water. Agitate the dved samrle in this 
solution for 30 minutes. Make separate tests at 60 deg. C. 
and at 100 deg. C. 

2. Alkaline solutions (weak). Dissolve two grams of 
dry sodium carbonate in one liter of water. Agitate in thi« 
solution for 30 minutes at 100 deg. C. 

3. Alkaline solution (strong). Dissolve twenty grams 
of dry sodium earbonate in one liter of water. Immerse the 
sample for five hours. 

4. Aeid solution (weak). Use hvdrochlorie acid (of Sp. 
Gr. = 1.18). Dilute 100 ee, of this to one liter, with 
water. Spot the sample with this’ dilute solution and al- 
low it to act for ten minutes, before noting the change in 


color. 
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5. Aeid solution (strong). Use hydrochloric acid of 
(Sp..Gr. = 1.18). To 100 ce. of this add 200 ec. of water. 
Spot the sample w'th this solution, and allow it to act one 
hour before noting the change in color. 

6. Chlorine solution. -Immerse the sample in a solution 
of chloride of lime. Make one test with a solution having 
a strength of 1.0 deg: Be. and a second test with a solution 
having a strength of 0.1 deg. Be. Allow the solution to act 
on the sample at room temperature for one hour. 

7. Street-dust test. A paste is prepared by gradually 
rubbing down 200 grams of ordinary lime with 1500 ec. of 
water. The sample is spotted with this mixture, then al- 


lowed to dry, F'nally the powder is brushed off and the 


change noted. ot ; 

8. Light test. Whétever possible a sample at least two 
inches square is uséd. One-half inch of the sample is ex- 
posed, the temainder being covered with black cardboard. 
The whole is placed under glass in a rain tight frame and 
exposed on a roof for fifty hours of actual direct sunlight. 
The months usually’ best adapted for this test are July and 
August. A record should be kept of the.approximate lat- 
itude at whith the test was carried out. A daily record of 
the sunlight is’kept in order to determine the number of 
hours of actual sunlight in a given period. We find this 
exposure test to give results similar to an actual open-air 
light test, even though the glass may act as a filter for cer- 
tain light rays. 

9. Perspiration test. We find that the character of per- 
spiration varies with the race of a person; the health of a 
person; the age; and the season of the year. For general 
information we use a solution containing in one liter: 50.9 
grams of 50 per cent acetic acid and 100 grams of sodium 
chloride. The sample is alternately immersed and dried. 
and the change in color is noted. 

5. Proximate analysis of a dye. This examination in- 
cludes a determination of foreign matter in commercial 
products. The substances most frequently encountered are 
(1) Glauber salt and table salt, usually added to a dye in 
order to standardize it, and (2) Dextrine and glucose, usu- 
ally added to dyes in order to assist their solubility. 

“Standardization” means the thinning of a dye by the 
addition of some water soluble substance, so that a pound 
of the dye purehased in one month, will have the same col- 
oring power as a dye purchased a year later. During pe- 
riods when there is a dye seareity, an unscrupulous broker 
will naturally seek to sell as many pounds of dye as pos- 
sible. He sincerely hopes that the purchaser (that is, the 
textile manufacturer) will not stop to discriminate between 
good and bad products. Here then, is one instance wher: 
the addition of salt or dextrine in quantity is an unquali- 
fied fraud, and this condition has been helped considerably 
by the apathetic attitude of dye consumers during the 
past three years, 

“Homogeniety” refers to the chemical uniformity of 1 
dye. If a commercial dyestuff consists of a mixture of two 
or more dyes this is ascertained by: (1) blowing the pow- 
der on to a sheet of filter paper which has been previously 
moistened: (2) seattering the powder on sulfurie acid; (3) 
by fractional dyeing; (4) by capillary absorption, and (5) 
by spectroscopic examination, All of these methods are too 
well known to-require special description at this time. 
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Consumers are aware of the fact that most commercial 
products contain more or less “substances not dyes.” In 
order to obtain definite information on this point and to 
eliminate such dyes as are grossly adulterated, it is recom- 
mended that bidders on dyestuff deliveries be required to 
present a statement in connection with each bid on each 
dye, covering the following points. It will be noted that 
this is not a specification, but merely a- form of “Request 
for Information.” 

(1) Does the dyestuff contain more than one dye. If so 
indicate the constituent dyes by their Standard name (See 
Sehultz Farbentabellen). 

(2) If any dyestuff offered consists of two or more dyes, 
quote separately on each constituent dye. 

(3) How much if any organic matter not dye is con- 
tained in the dyestuff offered under this bid? 

(4) How much, if any, inorganie matter, not dye, is 
contained in the dyestuff offered under this bid? 

(5) Quotations on dyes should be accompanied by dyed 
samples showing the application of the eolor on cotton. 
wool or silk, in definite percentages. (This will enabl» 
the purchaser to ealeulate the approximate cost for produe- 
ing a shade of a given strength). 


“If the present war continues three years, it is esti- 
mated that 20,000 crippled American soldiers will return 
during the first year; 40,000 the second year; 60,000 the 
third vear—making a total of 120,000 disabled men to be 
absorbed into the industr’es of the country in the next 


three years.” 





The Fourth National Exposition of Chemical Indus- 
tr'es will be held in the Grand Central Palace, New York, 
during the week of September 23rd. This exposition wiil 
be the largest chemical exposition ever held and it will be 
necessary to use four floors of the Grand Central Palace 
The exposition is a war-time necessity and regarding it as 
such each exhibitor has planned his exh*bit so that it will 
be of the greatest benefit to the country through the men 
who visit it, all of whom are bent upon a serious purpos 
—that of producing war materials in large quantities, and 
constantly increasing this production till the war has been 
won by the United States and its allies. 

The South ‘s again sending exhibits from some sections, 
and Canada too is taking the opportunity of presenting 
the materials it has available for development by the chem 
ist and financier. Technical and business men over the 
country should give heed to these exhibits since they will 
show how they can meet the war-time need. A section for 
the glass and ceramic industry has been added w'th which 
the American Ceramic Society is co-operating. 

The program for the exposition will be a series of sym- 
posiums on the “Development of Chemical Industries in 
the United States, notably since July, 1914.” This will 
embrace the period s‘nee the beginning of the European 
war, which because of its removing the source of supply 
for our domestic industries inspired the deve‘opment of 
our own chemical industries that, now, when we ourselves 
have entered the war, are proving so efficient. The pro- 
gram of motion pictures carries forward the idea of the 
symposiums, and pictures w'll be shown of the industries 
that have developed in so far as they ean be with propriety. 
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J. P. Tuompson has resigned his position as second 
hand of spinning at the Moultrie (Ga.) Cotton Mills and 
accepted a position with the Pelham (Ga.) Mfg. Company. 

M. A. Crouury, formerly overseer of carding at the En- 
sign Cotton M'lls at Forsyth, Ga., has resigned this position 
to accept a similar position with the cotton department of 
the Atlanta Woolen Mills at Atlanta, Ga. 

J. C. Mappen, formerly with the Fulton Bag & Cotton 
Mills of Atlanta, Ga., has accepted a position as overseer of 
spinning in the cotton department in the Atlanta (Ga.) 
Woolen Mills. 

Capr. W. T. Suaw, Jr., of Weldon, N. C., and formerly 
superintendent of the spinn‘ng mills of the Weldon Cotton 
Mfg. Co., has died for his country on the battle fields in 
France. Notice from the War Department announcing his 
death was recently received by his relatives. 

GEORGE WITHERSPOON,, 
well known in the trade for 
several years as a salesman 
for the Seydel Mfg. Co., of 
Newark, N. J.; who has re- 
signed from this position to] 
accept a similar pos‘tion with 
the National Gum and Mie: | 
Co. of New York. Mr.] 
Witherspoon will be associ- | 
ated with W. M. Failor who} 
has charge of the Charlotte} 
office of the National Gum 
and Mica Co. wee 

E. €. Hurcnrson, Jr., of Mount Holly, N. C., well 
known in mill cireles as being connected: with the Hutchin- 
son group of mills, ‘s now in France serving his country. 

Yancey L. Yon recently wrote to Corron announcing 
his arrival in France and advising that his address is Com- 
pany F, 105th Engineers, American Expeditionary Forees 
co Postmaster, New York City. Mr. Yon will be remem- 
bered in many mill cireles where he has served as overseer 
of spinning and in other capacities. He says the big day 
for the soldier is the day he gets his mail and he will | 
glad to hear from any friends with news of the doings of 
their mutual acquaintances. 

T. H. Henpverson, formerly General Superintendent of 
the Rivers‘de and Toxaway Mills at Anderson, S. C., and 
lately connected with the Victor-Monoghan Mills at Seneea, 
S. C., has resigned this position to accept a position as gen- 
eral superintendent of the Clinehfield Mfg. Co. mills lo- 
eated at Marion, N. C. 

Joun W. CvLarKk has resigned as super'ntendent of the 
Erwin Bleachery, West Durham, N. C., to enter an officers’ 
training eamp at Louisville, Ky. 

J. P. Druiarp, from Covington, Ga., has been made as- 
sistant superintendent and overseer of weaving at John E. 
Smith Cotton Manufacturing Company, Thomason, Ga. 

C. F. Merritt has become assistant superintendent of 


the Gastonia (N. C.) Manufacturing Company. 





Joun W. LoNe has resigned as superintendent of the 
Delburg Mill, Davidson, N. C., to accept a similar position 
with the National Cotton Mills, Lumberton, N. C. 

D. G. WiLiiAMs, superintendent of the Saxony Spinning 
Company, and John Rudisil Manufacturing Company of 
Lincolnton, N. C., las also become superintendent of the 
Gastonia (N. C.) Manufacturing Company, and president 
and treasurer of the Rollin Manufacturing Company, of 
Lincolnton, N. C, He recently purchased controlling ‘nter- 
est in the Rollin Manufacturing Company. 

Wituram P. Boyp, son of John B. Boyd, superintendent 
of the Patterson Mills, Roanoke Rapids, N. C., who enlisted 
in the Army as a private has been commissioned a second 


_ lieutenant. 


Paut A. Scuutrz is well known in southern mill 
circles as an expert on absorbent cotton and surgical dress- 
ing manufacture, and was for many years general man- 
ager of the Southern Aseptie Laboratories at Columb‘a, S. 
C., later starting and managfng the plant of the Atlanta 
Fibre Co., at Atlanta, Ga. After leaving Atlanta, Mr. 
Sehulz became connected with John T. Milliken & Co., of 
St. Louis, Mo., where he erected and managed the absorb- 
ent cotton plant for this company. In May of the current 





THE SECRETARY AND PRESIDENT OF THE SOUTHERN TEXTILE 
ASSOCIATION “GETTIxXG TOGETHER.” 


year he resigned his conneetion with this company and be- 
came affiliated with some ‘nterested capitalists which has 
resulted in the formation of a new corporation at Valley 
Park, Mo., known as the Absorbent Cotton Co. of America. 
of which Mr. Schulz is vice-president and general manager. 

Joun Epwarps Norris, 75 yeairs of age, president of 
the Ohio Falls Dye & Finishing Works, textile handlers of 
Louisville, d'ed of an attack of heart trouble while asleep 
in a hammock at his home on Speed avenue. Mr. Norris 
was a wealthy man, and for the past ten or twelve years 
had not taken an active part in the management of the biz 
plant, which is now being enlarged at a cost of about $75,- 
000. Mr. Norris for a number of years was connected with 
the Bourbon Stock Yards, but organized the finishing works 
about twenty years ago. He is survived by no really close 
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Sooner or Later 


Fire is no respecter of persons. It 
plays no favorites. Sooner or later, it 
comes to all. 


It may visit you tonight. Are you 
prepared to fight it? Have you Pyrene 
handy? 


Pyrene is a fine weapon with which 
to fight a cotton fire. It is small. Easy 
to use. And very powerful. Pyrene 
liquid permeates to the very heart of a 
burning cotton bale and stops fire in- 


stantly. . 


COTTON 


it Comes to All 


Many cotton factories keep Pyrene 
within easy reach of every employe. The 
night watchmen carry Pyrene with them 


on their rounds. Fire would not last 


long there. 


How about your building? Is it pro- 
tected by Pyrene? Fire is sure to come 
sooner or later. How serious the results 
depend on how quickly it is stopped. 
Nothing will stop fire quicker than Py- 
rene. A few dollars invested in Pyrene 
today may save you thousands of dollars 
fire loss tomorrow. 


PYRENE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


52 Vanderbilt Avenue, 
259 Peachtree Street, 


New York City 
Atlanta,'Ga. 
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Newport Direct Sky Blue 
Newport Direct Blue 2B 
Newport Direct Blue 3 B 
Newport Direct Steel Blue G 
Newport Direct Orange R 
Newport Direct Green B 
Newport Congo Red 
Newport Benzo 

Purpurine 4 B Conc. 


the matching of your shades. 
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relat‘ves, the nearest being a nephew, Charles Pomeroy; a 
niece, Miss Mabel M. Pomeroy, and a granddaughter, Belle 
Norris Semple, a daughter of William Semple, of the 
Semple Mfg. Co., textile manufacturers. 

Davin TovusiGNANT, superintendent of the 
Mills, Clearwater, S. C., and the Aiken Mills, Bath, 8, C., 
has also become superintendent of the Langley (S. C.) 
Mills. 

Scorr Ropers, Treasurer of the Adelaide Mills at An- 
niston, Alabama, and President of the Alabama Cotton 
Manufacturers’ Associat‘on is recovering nicely from a 
rather serious operation he has recently undergone. 

HerMAN Seyven, head of the Seydel Manufacturing 
Co., Jersey City, N. J., manufacturer of chemicals, has been 
made a member of the Regional Industrial Commission 
for the Third Federal District. 

Henry W. Arxkinson has accepted the position of su- 
perintendent of the Mandevi'le Mills, Carrollton, Ga. He 
was formerly ass‘stant superintendent at the Muscogee 
Mills, Columbus, Ga. 

Joun Titzuetrt, formerly secretary and treasurer of 
Jewel Cotton Mills, Thomasville, N. C., has successfully 
completed his training as aviator at Lake Charles, La., and 
has been commissioned lieutenant in the aviation section. 
He is now taking a six weeks’ course in the pursu‘’t branch 


Seminole 


of aviation. 
H. A. Jourrz has accepted a position as superintendent 


and manager of the Textile Finishing Co., St. Paul, Minn. 
He was formerly general superintendent of the Utica Wil- 
lowvale Bleaching Co., of Chadwick, N. Y. 

G. H. Farrpayx«s, formerly superintendent of the Wal- 


The keystone in the manufacture of dyestuffs is intermediates. 


As the leading American manufacturer of intermediates of the highest grade we occupy 
a most favorable position for the production of first quality dyes. 


Our immediately available colors are as follows: 


Other products of equal and greater importance will be added as rapidly as produced. 
Our technical laboratories are at your disposal for the submission of your problems or 


Newport Chemical Works, Inc. 
PASSAIC, NEW JERSEY : 


First Nat’l Bank Bldg., Milwaukee, Wis. “Taave MARK 






Newport Benzo Purpurine 10 B 
Newport Sulphur Navy Blue 
Newport Sulphur Brown C 
Newport Sulphur Green G 
Newport Azo Eosine G 
Newport Acid Fuchsine 
Newport Acid Black 4 A N 
Newport Acid 

Blue Black Conc. 
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lace Mills, Jonesville, S. C., has aecepted a similar position 


at Fork Shoals, S.C. 


M. F. Harrineton, from Albemarle, N. C., has been 
made superintendent of Johnson Manufacturing Company, 
North Charlotte, N. C. 

W. A. Buack has resigned as general superintendent of 
the Marion Mfg. Co., and Clinchfield Mfg. Co., Marion, 
N. C., to return to h’s former position as general superin- 
tendent of the Beaumont Mfg. Co., Spartanburg, 8. C. 

F. E. Russeit has been promoted to superintendent of 
the Canebrake Cotton Mills, Uniontown, Ala. 

C. G. Foster, formerly of Lavonia,.Ga., has accepted 
the position of superintendent of the Toecoa (Ga.) Cotton 
Mills. 

J. F. Ovren, who was assistant superintendent for Nims 
Manufacturing Company, Mount Holly, N. C., was recently 
promoted to the superintendency. 

C. W. Jerrreys has sold his interests ‘n the Runnymede 
Mills, Tarboro, N. C., and has been elected treasurer and 
manager of Panola Knitting Company, Tarboro. 

C. E. Beare has resigned as superintendent of Cane- 
brake Cotton Mills, Uniontown, Ala., to accept same posi- 
tin at Edenton Cotton Mills, Edenton, N. C. 

H. T. Wauuace has been promoted from overseer of 
weaving to assistant superintendent at Steele’s Mill, Rock- 
ingham, N. C. 

C. E. Davis has resigned as super'ntendent of the At- 
lanta (Ga.) Woolen Mills and accepted position as overseer 
of spinning and assistant superintendent of the Columbus 

(Ga.) Manufacturing Company. 

W. D. Lawsow has resigned as superintendent at Eden- 
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ton (N. C.) Cotton Mills, and accepted the position of 
carder and assistant superintendent at Fidelity Manufac- 
tur‘ng Company, Charlotte, N. C. 

A. B. Brown has resigned as second hand in carding a! 
Belmont, N. C., to accept position as overseer of carding, 
spinning and twisting at Henry River (N. C.) Manufac- 
turing Company. 

E. T. Wurrren, from Porterdale, Ga., has been made 
overseer of spinning at Henderson Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Hampton, Ga. 

L. C. Presstey has resigned as spinner at Cedartown 
Cotton Export and Commiss‘on Company and accepted 
position as spinner at the Tallapoosa, Ga., Mills. 

C. A. Taytor, from Draper, N. C., has aecepted position 
_ of overseer of spinning at Riverside Mills, No. 1, Danville, 

Va. 

J. M. Jorpan, from Adelaide Mills, Anniston, Ala., has 
been made overseer spooling, twist'ng and winding at Ham- 
burger Mills, Columbus, Ga. 


W. J. Ropcers, formerly second hand in the spinning 


room of the Clinchfield Manufacturing Company’s No. 1 





Mac DemMANDS FurTHER EvIDENCE. WE PRESENT IT 


HEREWITH. 


Mill, has been promoted and made overseer spinning at the 
Marion Manufacturing Company’s Mill. 

A. F. Hunt, who has been assistant superintendent of 
the Marion and Clinechfield Mills, Mar‘on, N. C., has been 
promoted to superintendent in charge of the mills of the 
Marion Manufacturing Company, Marion, N.C. Mr. Hunt 
has been with the Marion Company since it was started in 
1909. 

W. S. Hurrstickier has resigned as spinner at Fidelity 
Manufacturing Company and accepted position of carder 
and spinner at Mecklenburg Manufacturing Company, 
Charlotte, N. C. 

J. V. Mc Comps for several years the successful super- 
intendent of the Martel Manufacturing Company, Egan, 
Ga., but who was transferred east three years ago to start 
and operate the Company’s eastern mills has resigned as 
superintendent of the Beaver Mills, North Adams, Mass., 
to accept a position as general superintendent and assist- 
ant manager for the P. H. Hanes Mills, W'nston-Salem, 
N. C. Mr. MeCombs is considered one among the most suc- 
eessful and capable superintendents and his friends predict 
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a bright future for h'm. He is another example for the 
ehild labor agitators to look on, as he began his mil] career 
in the Clifton Mills, Spartanburg, S. C., at the age of ten 
years and was at one time considered the youngest over- 
seer in the South. He will be well remembered by his 
friends in Greenville when overseer at Monoghan Mills 
after several years success as overseer and assistant super- 
intendent of North Carolina mills. Mr. MeCombs entered 
on his new duties September Ist. 


The Theory of Graphite Lubrication. 


The theory of all lubrication is to keep two moving 
surfaces apart. In theory this is correct, and also correct 
in the practice with this one exception. Any oil or grease 
will stand weight up to a certain limit, but if unusual 
weight or stress is placed upon the mach‘ne, the oil or 
grease will squeeze out from between the surfaces and 
allow the metals to touch. 

Metals are never smooth. Under a microscope the most 
highly polished piece of metal resembles a nutmeg grater. 
There are little pin points sticking up, pores in the metal, 
tool marks and other irregularities. When the oil or grease 
squeezes out these irregularities interlock. This is the 
eause of “friction.” These little pin points also break 
off. This is termed “wear.” Tiny particles of metal get 
into the lubricant and, returning through the bearing parts, 
act as an abrasive. 

The proper lubricating graphite, :t is claimed, entirely 
overcomes this. It first fills the pores of the metal, after 
which it places a veneer over the entire wearing sur- 
faces. After the graphite veneer has been secured, friction 
will have been reduced to the absolute minimum known 
to mechanics. Not only this, but wear of metals will 
be prevented for the reason that contact now ‘s between 
graphite-and-graphite and not metal-and-metal. It is ob- 
vious that if metals do not rub together they cannot wear. 


A Book on Modern Fences. 


“Factory Fences” is the title of catalog No. 52 which 
has just been ‘ssued by the Anchor Post Iron Works, 165 
Broadway, New York City. This 24 page booklet is a very 
handsome demonstration of the printer’s art, bound in heavy 
flexible cover stock printed in colors. Incidentally, it is a 
product of the well known advertising firm of Rickard & 
Sloan, Ine., New York. 

The contents of the book show by means of graphic il- 
lustrations the strength and unclimbable features of the fac- 
tory fences and gates manufactured by the Anchor Post 
Tron Works. Of particular interest is the new double 
swinging gates with electrically welded frames on which 
patent is pending. These gates are made with an offset 
hinge and are made in the double gates in a variety of sizes 
from 8 feet to 24 feet and larger to order. Such gates for 
openings w:der than 18 feet are furnished with diagonal 
tension braces which makes the gates extremely strong and 
durable. The larger part of the illustrations shown are 
actual .photographs of the fences on the property of some 
few of their very many satisfied customers. A copy of 
this handsome catalog may be secured by any interested 
party on application to the New York office or to the At- 
lanta branch at 711 Empire Bldg. 
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Millions of Feet of Anchor Post Fence 
Protects Billions of Dollars in Plant Investment 
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| Wes Firestone 
3 One of over a 
thousand Anchor 
Post Protected 
Factories 
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Theft and Vandalism Prevented 


Keep out! Keep off! These are the ultimata that every erect through the patented Anchor Post driven stake 
i i anchorage. Topped with thick-set barbed wire anti- 
Anchor Post Protective Fence presents to the dangerous climbers fastened on inclined pressed steel arms. 


enemies of industry. Ultimata that are backed by a steel ANCHOR POST IRON WORKS 


wall of defence that has proved impregnable in service. 
Atlanta Office, Empire Bldg. 
General Offices: 


Briefly the details of that steel wall are as follows: Chain 167 Broadway, as Waite FACTORY 129.09 2) 

Link Woven Steel Fabric of great strength and of such Cleveland, 0O., Guardian Bldg. vas ; 
Philadelphia, Pa., ” Real Estate Trust 

mesh as to prevent footholds.. Top and bottom edges fin- Bldg. 

: Hartford, Conn. - 902 Main St. 

ished with a double twist and so ,cut as to form sharp Boston, Mass. - - 79 Milk 8t. 

barbed points. The fabric stretched tight as a drum over Our nearest office will mail you 
a free copy of this book upon re- 





close-grained high carbon steel U-bar Posts held rigidly ceipt of request. 
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Cotton Selection and Spinning Value. 


Epitor Corton: 

We have often heard that to ra’se good corn you have to 
select the seed in the ear; that you can’t get as big and 
smooth a grain from a nubbin as you can from a large well 
filled ear; and that it is better to go in the field and select 
and gather your seed corn for the next year before you 
gather the rest of the corn. Now why isn’t it just as im- 
portant, or more so, to go in the cotton field and select the 
full grown, well matured, full open boll for seed to plant 
the next year? 

If you will go in a cotton field and pick a full open 
boll, then pick the lint from the seed, and straighten the 
fibers out. You will find the fibers from that boli prac- 
tically all the same length. Then p‘ck from the same stalk 
a half open runted boll that*is dry and open as much as 
it’s going to be and pick the lint from the seed in this boll 
and straighten the fibres out and you will find them shorter 
than the ones in the full open boll. Then pick a green boll 
that is just cracked, and remove the lint-from the seed, 
and take the ¢otton from the three bolls and lay it aside 
until the cotton from the green boll is entirely dry; ‘then 
try the breaking strength of the staple from each of the 
three bolls and you will find by taking a small quantity of 
staple or fibre from the full open bole you can hardly break 
them with your fingers, while the same amount of fibres 
from the boll that opened before it matured and didn’t 
have life and strength enough to open out full will break 
very readily; also the fibres from ‘the green boll will pull 
apart like paper, if it is entirely dry, because it was pulled 
before it matured. 

So you see we can have several lengths of staple, and 
several breaking strengths from the same stalk of cotton, 
even before it is ginned, and it stands to reason, s'nee “like 
produces like” to a certain extent, that we cannot get as 
good cotton from seed planted from the last two bolls as 
we will from the first, and if we could hit upon some scheme 
to get the cotton growers to select and pick their cotton 
boll by boll to save for seed for the next year’s planting, 
it would increase the spinning value of all the cotton, for 
the spinning value of cotton depends on uniform length of 
staple, and the uniform breaking strength of the staple. 

Step into any warehouse and pull the staple of a bale of 
eotton and if you happen to be pulling what is called one 
inch cotton, notice the number of short staple fibres you 
have to pull out and get out of the way before you get down 
to the staple that is one inch, Since the war began, and 
the farmers don’t use so much fertilizer and sometimes none 
at all, you will find 25 per cent of the fibres from 14-inch 
on up to 34-inch and 25 per cent from %4-inch up to 1 
inch, and not over 50 per cent from 1 inch to 1% inch, 
and it is called 1 inch cotton. ‘ 
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While the gin is to blame in some instances for some 
of the short staple (and I want to say the ginners are gin 
ning so close since cotton got so high in price they are cut 
ting off part of the hull, especially the tip end, and that 
lots of these tip ends go right on into the eloth, as they 
usually have several long fibres attached as well as a lot of 
short ones, and being as I'ght as the cotton itself and so 
small, they are very hard to get rid of) it is not to blame for 
the majority of it which comes from bolls that ripened be- 
fore they were grown, from different causes. It is next to 
impossible to make even yarn where such a variation in 
length of staple is found unless we can double enough 
to overcome it before ‘t reaches the spinning room, and 
very few mills in the South are equipped for many doub- 
lings. 

If our rolls in the ecard room are set for 1-inch cotton, 
theoretically we are not drawing the fibres under 1 inch and 
are breaking the fibres over 1 inch and when it reaches 
the sp'nning room the fibres that are too short leave their 
places in the yarn, and the fibres that are too long usually 
come through the roll without beng drawn out, and make 
bunches, or coekled yarn as the weights on spinning rolls 
are not heavy enough to break them, and leather covered 
rolls are not apt to break the fibres anyway, the fibres just 
pull on through. So anything that causes unevenness in 
the length of the fibres is against the spinning value of the 
cotton, for uneven fibres produce uneven yarn and uneven 
twist, as the twist will run to the thin places, and a thread, 
like a rope is only as strong as its weakest place. 

I have often heard brokers and manufacturers say yel- 
low cotton will spin just as good as wh'te cotton, but this 
is a mistake, the fibres in yellow cotton are not as strong 
as they are in white cotton as can be readily found out by 
breaking the same quantity of fibres from each, The rea- 
son for this is that all stained cotton has not entirely ma- 
tured for some reason, and not because it has rained on it, 
as some claim. It can ra'n every day for a week on a 
full open well matured boll and not stain it, The wet, 
rainy spell keeps the boll from maturing, and the hull of 
the boll dries, or rots, and in this condition rain will stain 
the cotton, but something has got to happen to keep the 
boll from maturing, frost, rain or unhealthy condition of 
the plant, for the hull of a mature boll w'll not stain the 
cotton. So the stained cotton is bound to be more or less 
immature cotton, and consequently more or less weak, ac- 
cording to the development of the bolls when they open. 

Since the spinning value of cotton depends first on the 
evenness of the length of the fibres or staples, and next on 
the strength of the fibres and staples, and not on the amount 
of dirt and trash in it, why not grade by the staple first, 
color next, and dirt and trash last, since the dirt and trash .« 
have less to do with the spinning value than either of the 
first named? There isn’t one cotton buyer ‘n a thousand in 
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The Original Daylight Saver 


Dixielite was on the job saving day- 
light in factories, mills and warehouses 
long before anyone thought seriously 
about turning the clock forward an hour. 

Dixielite is a perfected white enamel 
finish for walls and ceilings. It brightens 
up the inside of a workroom like the sun 
brightens up things after a storm. 

Put this Daylight Saver to work in your 
mill. After the first cost of putting it on the 
walls and ceilings, it never costs you 
another cent. It never goes on strike 
—never demands any of the profits it 
makes for you—is always on the job 
harnessing the good old daylight and 
feflecting it all over the workroom. 





You know how a clean window trans- 
mits so much more light than a dirty 
one. So it is with woodwork painted 
with Dixielite. All the daylight that 
comes in the windows is utilized. It is 
evenly distributed. As a consequence the 
operatives work better and faster. They 
work under more hygienic conditions. 
Their eyes are saved. They are more 
contented. There are fewer accidents. 
And besides, you’re saving money 
all the time in light bills. 

May we send you a sample of 
Dixielite — absolutely free? Write 
today and begin conserving day- 
light in your mill. 


WADSWORTH, HOWLAND & COMPANY, Inc. 


139-141 Federal St. 


Makers cf Bay State Brick and Cement Coatings 


Boston, Mass. 


SEPTEMBER, 1918. 
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the South, handling upland cotton that ever pays any atten- 
tion to the condition of the staple, they will pay just as 
much for a bale in which half of the fibres are gin-cut as 
they will for a bale properly ginned, provided the color and 
amount of trash are practically the same in the two bales. 

The writer was raised on a farm and one neighbor 
picked his cotton as soon as it opened and never let a leaf 
or a piece of trash of any kind get in it, while another 
neighbor hired his cotton picked and they picked leaves, 
bolls, trash and dirt with the cotton, and the neighbor that 
had the clean bale would get 1-cent a pound or about $2.50 
per bale more than the man who had the dirty cotton. How- 
ever, I am not advocating picking trash and leaves, p’eces 
of bolls, ete., although they don’t affect the spinning value 
of cotton nor the price received for the cloth as a rule. 

From the field to the mill, cotton is the most carelessly 
handled of all products and I think the mills are to blame 
as much or more than the farmer for not paying a better 
premium on the clean picked, well handled, properly ginned, 
and properly wrapped bale of cotton. In fact, the farmer 
that handles it right loses money on it, for ‘t actually costs 
him more than the difference he receives in the price. I 
have seen cotton lie on the ground in the field for weeks at 
a time in all sorts of weather, and in warm weather, the 
seed sprout all around the pile, and underneath, and then 
they would gather it up and take it to the gin and gin ‘t 
wet, and consequently cut and chew the staple until it was 
about half ruined. I have seen a ginner pour as much as 
two gallons of kerosene oil on the saws while ginning a 
wet bale of cotton to make the saws shed the cotton, and 
then they would take that bale to town and get within 
14-cent a pound as much as the fellow who housed his eot- 
ton and kept it dry all the time. 

All ginners ought to be licensed, and have the license re- 
voked for careless or crooked work, and some plan started 
that will make the cotton grower handle his cotton to the 
best advantage to the spinner. With cotton selling around 
10 cents, two cents ought to be.,enough difference between 
“good middling” and “good ordinary,” or “middling” and 
“ordinary” but with cotton selling around 30 cents this dif- 


ference ought to be 6 or 7 cents. A. L. A. (Georgia.) 


Howell Electric Motors. 


The Howell Electric Motors Company of Howell, M‘ch., 
which is comparatively a new concern, has a well-equipped 
shop, arranged solely for the manufacture of electric mo- 
tors. The principal shop, occupying a ground space of 60 
by 220 feet, is so equipped as to permit the handling of 
material advantageously through the several consecutive 
processes by means of monorail trolley and hoist equip- 
ment. In this there is no lost mot‘on, because every move 
is steadily along the logical course toward the place wher: 
to finished product is turned out. About 2000 Howell 
motors have been sold and installed in the various lines 
of industry, and the shops are very busy on orders in hand. 

The Howell induction motors are constructed after de- 
signs by Prof. Benjamin F. Bailey, head of the electrical 
engineer'ng department of the University of Michigan, Ann 
Arbor. They are built in sizes from 1% horsepower up to 
100 horsepower, for operating at 110, 220, 440 and 550 
volts, two-phase and three-phase circuits, and at all stand- 
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Motors of less than 714 horsepower require no 
] 


ard speeds. 
starting compensators, but those of 714 horsepower an: 
above it are supplied with manually operated compensators 
The plan of the company is to specialize on polyphase in- 
duction motors, allowing elose and und'vided supervision 
in the manufacture. 

The type B motor, comprising all capacities up to 30 
horsepower, is built of laminations of sheet steel, riveted 
under high pressure between cast-iron end frames, allow- 
ing the requisite number of ventilating ducts between the 
lam‘nations and end frames, to permit the escape of heated 
air from the interior. 

Special stress is placed on the character of the bearings. 
These are unusually large, and the bushings of phosphor 
bronze are the company’s two-piece, rotor-centering, oil- 
ring type, permitting the oil to be earried from the center 





INDUCTION Moror 


M., 
Direct CONNECTED TO BLOWER. 


HoweE.u’ 3-Horserpower, 600-R. P. 


along the bearing surfaces by spiral grooves cut in the 
face of the bushing. Attention ‘s called to the fact that, 
especially as to motors which are belt-connected to the 
machines they drive, the bearing wear is mostly on one 
side, and when the bearing wears away on that side the 
air gap between the stator and the rotor is eliminated and 
rubbing of the surfaces results with destructive effects. In 
the Howell design of bearing, the outer bush'ng may be 
rotated half way around, bringing the unworn part of the 
bushing to bear where the tension and wear are exerted. 

In the construction of type A motors, ranging from 30 
to 100 horsepower, a skeleton-cored frame is adopted, the 
steel laminations being bolted together under hydraulic 
pressure between end frames, with provision for ventilat- 
ing ducts in a manner nearly sim‘lar to that of the B type, 
only that the end frames have five projecting lugs which 
serve as bolt holes and locating lugs, and which enter into 
the cored cross ribs of the skeleton frame, holding the stator 
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Ball Bearings 
and the Coal Pile 


“And this is the way to conserve your 
fuel, speed up your machines and 
increase your production,” remarked 
the General Manager. 


“This New Departure ball bearing is practically frictionless. Use it where 
your power is directly applied, have all bearing surfaces of your machines running 
on ball bearings, and the saving will be most pronounced from increased output 


all the way back to the coal pile.” 


THE NEW DEPARTURE MANUFACTURING CO., BRISTOL, CONN., U. S. A. 


Conrad Patent Licensee. . 3590 
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in the skeleton frame. The stator is held lateraily on each 
side by keys seated in the inside face of the skeleton frame, 
allowing the stator to be built up and wound and treated 
separately from the frame, which permits qu‘ck repair or 
replacement of the stator. 

Each motor is carefully inspected for bearings, noise, 
balance, air gap, end play and oil leaks. In practice, all 
test sheets are signed by the tester and approved by the 
engineer. CC. F. Norton, vice-president and general man- 
ager of the Howell Electric Motors Company, is a man 
highly trained in electrical work. Henry Spencer is pres- 
‘dent of the company. 





A Cause for Oil Spots. 


Epitor Corton: 

On our latest draw'ng frames, when the cans are nearly 
filled, the coilers are raised gradually until the frame belt is 
knocked off. In order to lay the coils properly into the 
can, the base or turn table is set so the sweep of the strand 
will reach a point from the side of the ean to a point 
slightly beyond the center of the can. When the can be- 
comes partly full, the pressure raises the coiler sl'ghtly, and 
owing to the sweep of the strand as deseribed a certain 
portion of the sliver is forced ‘nto the groove of the coiler, 
and this portion of the strand will wipe out nearly all the 
black oil that exists always in the coiler groove, if neglected 
and not cleaned, regularly. 

If the frame was knocked off immediately when this 
happened, the oily strand would be detected by the frame 
tender when removing the full cans, but as the coiler must 
be raised to a certain point before the frame ‘s knocked 
off, this oily portion of the strand is covered by the suc- 
ceeding coils and thus the evil is buried, and of course not 
seen when the full cans are removed. 

This is one cause for so much black oil found in the 
cloth, that often makes it unmerchantable; This is not 
found in mills where the co‘lers are cleaned often and 
where only a drop of oil is added after cleaning. Where 
the trouble does exist, the coilers are seldom cleaned and 
when they are cleaned and oiled, to much oil is added. 

In one make of drawing frames, the journal or bearing 
for the coiler shaft is directly off the coiler groove and 
when the coiler shaft is oiled, a large part of this oil falls 
in the eoiler groove, which later finds its way to the strand 
as explained. Mr. Reader, if you are in charge of a cotton 
mill and troubled with black oil in the cloth, see that the 
eoilers on the drawing frames are cleaned three times a 
week, and that only a single drop of oil is put in the groove 
when oiling. Do this and your trouble will soon disap- 
pear, especially if the ‘nside of all the fly frame bobbins 
are properly cleaned. 


Wash. (N, H.) 





Care of Licker-in Belts. 


Eprtor CortTon: 

The surface velocity of a lickerin on a ecard should be 
about 110 feet per minute. With this in mind, together with 
the number of fibres acted upon by the licker-in to every 
inch of lap, what takes place when the licker-in belt slips? 
It is quite common to find a licker-in running slow, due 


to a slack belt, or dirty or dry journals. In order to make 
even yarn we must have as much as possible the same num- 
ber of fibres in the cross section of the yarn. For this rea 
son, we fill our automatic boxes in the picker-room evenly, 
and for the same purpose we have eveners on the different 
machines. 

Now, what is the use of all this precaution in the ma- 
chines preceding the card, if we allow the licker-in to lag 
behind or feed intermittently? 

Any hesitation of the licker-in will cause heavy and light 
places, on that point we ean have no argument. Then if 
this is a common evil, and if this evil causes more fibres in 
the cross section of the yarn in one inch and less in another, 
let us get busy and see what can be done to remedy this 
evil. A tight belt will not remedy the trouble in all cases. 


some eases conditions become worse, for the reason that 
In son ases conditions becom rse, for tl i that 


the journals heat which causes friction and in turn offers 
resistance to the speed of the licker-in. 

Licker-in belts should receive the same attention as the 
cone belts on fly frames, and should be treated in the same 


way. Clean the running surface every morning and add a 
little good belt dressing. Try it, and see what an improve 
Help win the war. Every little bit 


WasH (N. H. 


ment you will find. 


helps. 





The Effect of Humidity. 
Epitor Corron: 

One of the great influencing factors upon the power of 
a mill is the temperature. 

Tt is the effect of this that makes the mill start up hard 
in the morning, especially on Monday. The reason is im- 
proper lubrication, largely affected by temperature, with 
the further influence of relative humidity. 

We have days in America known as “dog days” which 
occur in August, and during which peculiar feats are per- 
formed by both the temperature ‘and relative humidity. 
How often in those days, in starting, have we been ob- 
liged to turn the tin cylinder back a bit and often after 
this precaution, ether the driving or counter belt would 
come off the pulley? Upon a single ring spinning frame 
the effect of humidity far out-values that of temperature. 
Remember this, the higher the humidity, the higher the 
breaking strength of the yarn, the percentage of broken 
ends is less with the humidity at from 65 to 70. 

It w'l) be found that the fibres in the yarn lay closer 
together as the hum‘dity is increased, producing a more 
compact and less fuzzy yarn, also a yarn that looks smaller 
in diameter. After the humidity is raised to about 75 very 
little is gained. 

The higher the humidity the less the “fly” collected on 
all frames. One good practice is to wet all the floors about 
5 P. M. every day. During the night the humidity will 
lodge in the rov'ng and the work will run well for at least 
two hours after starting, Therefore, it is a good practice 
to wet the floor 1% hours after starting time to be on the 
safe side, and every 114% hours for the rest of the day. If 
you have no humidifiers, you should keep the floor wet 
The best plan is to get humidifiers. 

Williams (Mass.) 


during the “dog days.” 


“Go'ng After Latin American Trade,” a new serial by 


S. G. Whitehead, begins next month, Watch for it! 
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Where Pennies Save Dollars 


HAT about last month’s losses in shutdowns—and replace- 
ment of broken apparatus? Will the total for the year be | 


staggering, as usual? It is unnecessary. 


Where textile manufacture is carried on with due efficiency and 
economy, there is Oxweld equipment—for quickly and permanently 
welding practically every metal thing that breaks. Only a few min- 
utes application of the Oxweld Blowpipe—its oxy-acetylene flame 
heals the break, the part goes back into service as before—no time 
lost, no failure in production, no expense for a new part. 


The Oxweld Injector Type Blowpipe works with constant effi- 
ciency on all pressures down to % lb. per square inch. For this reason, 
; wherever acetylene is used 
from cylinders because of port- 
ability, the Oxweld Blowpipe 
has the advantage of utilizing 
a far greater proportion of their 
gas content than do ordinary 
blowpipes. 

Write for Special Booklet 
on Textile Mill Application 


OXWELD ACETYLENE 
COMPANY 


NEWARK, N. J. CHICAGO 
LOS ANGELES 


World’s Largest Maker of Oxy-Acetylene 
Equipment for Welding and Cutting Metals 


Oxweld Low Pressure Acetylene Generator 


Oxweld Generators Are Preferred Where Econom- 
ical Supply of Gas, Dependability, and Durability 
Are Considered 
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The Influence of Foreign Trade. 


BY L, W. 8. 

During the year 1914 the American cotton industry ex- 
ported cotton goods of all deseriptions valued at $50,092,993. 
During the same year the value of all the cotton goods man- 
ufactured in this country was $701,301,000 at factory price, 
which means that the cotton industry of the United States 
during that year exported seven per cent of its total pro- 
duction. Seven per cent of the total production of an indus- 
try is not very much as values go today in international 
trade, considering the enormous quantities of cotton goods 
which are produced in the world and shipped from one coun- 
try to another. This export of $50,000,000 worth of cotton 
goods during 1914, however, had nevertheless a very clear 
meaning for the American cotton industry, and it exerted 
quite a considerable influence on the whole economic life 
of the nation. This has been still more the case during the 
last year when $158,769,741 represented the value of the bill 
for American cotton goods which were presented by our 
cotton spinners to other countries. 

The American cotton industry is one of the strongest in- 
dustries of our country. It employed in 1914 393,404 work- 
men. The capital engaged in this industry was valued at 
$899,766,000 and $152,423,000 were added by th’s industry 
to the total wage roll of the nation. In addition to that 
the cotton industry gave orders to national producers 
amounting to $443,523,000 which were spent by cotton 
spinners for materials, coal, ete. 

Nearly 400,000 workmen, therefore, are interested in 
the well being of this industry, and thousands of investors 
find a profitable return in the investments they have made 
in cotton mills and all'ed enterprises. All these are also 
more or less interested in the expansion of this industry 
abroad. A year bringing much foreign trade for the cot- 
ton industry does not mean only added riches to the cotton 
mill owners, it benefits also every man employed in the 
industry. It adds to the interest return of the capital in- 
vested and ‘t brings additional orders to the cotton grow- 
ers. The cotton industry, therefore, is vitally interested in 
the expansion of its foreign trade and the increase in ex- 
port values which has taken place in recent years is a mat- 
ter of great importance. 

During the year 1914 when approximately $50,000,000 
of the total production was exported, the average produc- 
tion of one cotton operative as shown by the census fig- 
ures had a va‘ue of $1800. Of the nearly 400,000 men em- 
ployed ‘n the cotton mills of this country 27,800 were em- 
ployed on work for foreign account. The production of 
their labor was sold abroad and they would not have found 





employment in the cotton industry unless it had to fill 
these orders from abroad. As a result of its export busi- 
ness the industry was able to pay an additional $11,200,- 
000 in wages to the men employed in the industry which 
would not have been available had the industry relied en- 
tirely on home trade. 

Th's vast export trade, of course, is distributed over the 
whole United States, and there is hardly a state which 
does not participate in it directly. Assuming for a moment 
that it would be possible to concentrate in one locality 
the manufacturing of all the goods needed to fill the wants 
of our foreign customers, it would be necessary to employ 
the whole of the energies of Rhode Island to complete the 
job. Even then it would be doubtful whether the com- 
bined labor of all the factories of that state would have 
been able to handle the total of the cotton goods exported 
during 1914. 

The war now has trebled the value of the cotton goods 
exported and to handle the trade thrust upon us during 
the last four years additional faciiities have become neces- 
sary. Not only have existing cotton mills increased their 
output and also their manufacturing equipment, but a great 
number of new factories were built as the direct outeome 
of this enormous development of the ‘ndustry’s foreign 
commerce. The $158,000,000 which represent the value of 
the cotton goods exported during 1917 have added $100,- 
000,000 to the annual output of the industry. The export of 
1917 represents, in fact, one-fifth of the total produciion 
of cotton goods during the year 1914. To provide the 
goods which were exported during 1917 it has been neces- 
sary to employ 47,000 workmen, instead of the 27,800 as 
during the year 1914. Since that year wages have risen 
at the rate of approximately 50 per cent and the wage 
roll of the new men employed in making the goods for for- 
eign trade has risen correspond'ngly. More than $44,000,- 
000 have been necessary to pay the wage bill caused by our 
steadily increasing foreign connection. With the factory 
equipment of 1914 it would have taken the combined labor 
of the cotton factories not only of Rhode Island but also 
of Pennslyvania and North Carolina to turn out all the 
goods wanted. 

As it is, the whole industry has felt the push which was 
gven to the production of cotton goods during the last 
years. Not only has there been an increase in the demand 
for labor but also the demand for raw materials has been 
affected in many ways. 

The American cotton industry is more favorably situ- 
ated than any other in the world by having the raw mate- 
rials right before its doors. During the year 1914, 2,679,- 
934,778 pounds of cotton were consumed by the ‘ndustry, 
the overwhelming majority of which was American cotton. 
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2,511,819,646 pounds of this went in to cotton piece goods. 
88,390,208 pounds were consumed by the knit goods and 
hosiery industry and the rest were used in making cotton 
lace, cotton small goods and other cotton wares. During 
1914 when seven per cent of all the cotton goods manufac- 
tured in this country were exported, approximately 190,- 
000,000 pounds of cotton were needed to provide for the 
manufacture of exported goods. More than 500,000,000 
pounds have been used to make all the cotton goods ex- 
ported during 1917. 

The influence of the country’s foreign trade on the cot- 
ton industry, however, does not end here. The United 
States ‘s not only a great cotton goods manufacturing coun- 
try but it is also the principal producer of the raw material. 
Only approximately four tenths of the cotton grown in 
the United States is consumed by the national cotton indus- 
try, the rest is exported to other countries which in the 
natural course of things must be strong competitors of our 
own cotton industry in th'rd markets. The price of a com- 
modity, as a rule, is regulated by that market which is able 
to turn over the largest quantity of it. In the ease of cot- 
ton this is not the United States, but rather the combined 
industries of Europe which transact their business through 
the cotton exchanges of Liverpool and other ports of Eu- 
rope. The result of this ‘s that before the war cotton 
prices were regulated principally by European quotations 
and demand and only secondarily by the exigencies of cur 
own industry. 

A matter of 600,000,000 pounds of cotton bought in ex- 
cess of the usual consumption by the American cotton man- 
ufacturer- would turn, the seale in favor of the American 
buyer and the fact that nearly 300,000,000 pounds of that 
quantity could be disposed of by an increase in the export 
of eotton goods during the year 1917 shows the way by 
which this national control of at least half of the cotton 
production of the eountry could be attained. A regular 
export of cotton goods amounting to $250,000,000 every 
year, at present prices would be sufficient to account for an 
additional cotton consumption big enough to enable our 
manufacturers to retain 50 per cent of the total cotton pro- 
duction of the United States which would give the virtual 
control of the cotton harvest to American interests. 

Whether the American cotton industry will be able to 
inerease the value of its exports to this extent is a ques- 
tion very difficu:t to answer. The astonishing success of 
the last three years is hardly a measure to go by, con- 
sider‘ng that the war has eliminated a great part of the 
competition of former years. The chances, however, to- 
day are better than they have been during many years. The 
whole economic structure of the world is in a melting pot, 
and times like the present are offering themselves excel- 
lently for opening new connections. American cotton goods 
also have proved their value abroad and the Amerean 
manufacturer after the war will find it easier to expand 
than has been the case in former years. So a beginning 
is made which finally may lead to complete success. 

As it is, the industry can be satisfied with the results 
of the last year. It has gven work to an additional 50,000 
men and has added more than $30,000,000 to the wage 
roll of the United States. This in itself should be quite 
worth while all the trouble taken by those who have worked 
in the interest of the expansion of the foreign connection 


of the industry. 
The recent increase in the exports of cotton goods, 
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however, has had still another effect on the cotton indus- 
try. The American cotton industry, like all industries of 
the textile group, has been, in former years, distinctly a 
season industry. This means an industry which is fully 
occupied only for a number of months during the year 
and which has regular recurring periods of slowing down. 
The addition of another $100,000,000 to the exports of 
the industry during the last year has shortened these 
periods of depression, and employment in the industry 
has never been as regular all over the country. The en- 
trance of this country into the war is largely responsible 
for this increased activity, but there is no doubt that the 
great influx of foreign orders jn our factories during the 
time, when slackness used to reign, in former years, is also 
an additional cause. A large export trade acts as an ex- 
cellent stabiiizer of the activities of any industry, because 
most of the foreign markets are buying during the time 
when our own markets are getting slack. The annual loss 
suffered by the ‘ndustry owing to the falling off of trade 
in certain seasons is very considerable. It means the dis- 
missal of many thousands of workmen, and it means 
especially that our factories have to be built for an out- 
put much above that which would be needed were they to 
run all the year round on an even production. It is prac- 
tically certain that if we could add. still another $100,000,- 
000 above that sold during the last year to our exports 
of cotton goods, there would be a chance to equalize the 
production of our cotton mrlis to such a degree as to make 
it possible to run all our establishments on an even load 
during the whole year. By doing so full employment 
would be secured to every workman employed in the cot- 
ton industry. All the available machines could be used 
at their full capacity and the return of the capital could 
be based not on a nine months basis but on that of a year. 
Manufacturers, employees, and investors would see a bet- 
ter return for their labor and all would be benefited by 
such an undertaking, 

To increase our cotton exports to $250,000,000 a year, 
will by no means prove an easy matter. It wiil necessi- 
tate the cooperation of all the agencies which are at present 
at the disposal of the manufacturer. The possibility, how 
ever, exists and the attempt is certainly worth making. 

. 


A New Service. 


The war with ‘ts resultant difficulties has added an- 
other problem. In all great crises numerous concerns 
spring up which are inadequately prepared to handle a 
business as technical as that of dyestuffs. Goods get upon 
the market which are not suitable; the textile manufact- 
urer is misled; goods imperfectly dyed or which have been 
dyed with the wrong color come upon the market, and the 
public, uninformed as to conditions, finds difficulty in judg- 
ing between what is good and what is bad. This is partic- 
ularly harmful to an industry as much needed by America 
as that of dyestuffs. It therefore has become important 
that distributors of the finished garment should be informed 
as to the present color situat‘on. 

With this in view the National Aniline & Chemical 
Company, Inc., is extending to clothiers, department stores, 
and others, the facilities of its laboratories for the exam- 
ination and report on any fabr‘e in which they may be in- 


terested. 
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The Attention of Manufacturers of 


WOMEN’S HOSE 


is invited to our new 


Fashioned Welt Machine 
MODEL K 


This machine produces women’s hose. with 
an inturned knitted welt similar to that 
produced on full fashioned machines. The 
machine has all the features of our other 
models—each stocking being dropped from 
the machine complete, except for the loop- 
ing of the toe. It is fitted with five yarn 
changing fingers, inserts an ‘“‘anti-runback”’ 
course, and, the welt being knitted on the 
machine, has all the elasticity of the fabric 
and may be made as wide as desired. 


Write for samples and further information 
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Warp Loom Fabrics 


BY WILLIAM DAVIS, M. A. 


The patterns given in illustration of the warp loom 
texture in previous articles have for the most part been 
of the light airy character of fabric suitable for shawls, 
searfs, ete., but this by no means exhausts the usefulness 
of this type of cloth. It is a great advance on the purely 
kn‘tted fabrie in that it ean produce vertical stripes in 
great diversity and with the greatest ease, the only re- 
quirement being to arrange the warp threads in the order 
of the striped pattern. Thus if in a machine there are 
several hundred guide points in the various guide bars, 
each of these can be accommodated with a different color 
which can be made to appear in the fabr’e as a vertical 
stripe. In addition to this, the machine has great capacity 
for making cloths which, to all intents and purposes, cor- 
respond to doub-e cloth textures in the woven fabric. The 


face can be shown in one pattern and the back in,an en- 


tirely different pattern, although it is usual to make one 





DesigN 1. Ficurep SIDE IN THE CIRCLE, THE Back JusT 
ABOVE. 


side pla‘'n leaving to the other side the patterning fune- 
tion. Design 1 is the faney side of such a cloth whilst 
directly above it is shown the appearance of the fabric 
on the back. 

The face design represents a class of pattern which 
has been largely used during the past season for high-class 
warp-loom fabric searves, the material being lisle thread 
or fine mercerized cotton. Th’‘s pattern is in black and 
white, the warps being arranged in the guide bar with a 
number of threads corresponding to the widths of the re- 
spective stripes. With a single lap the two colors can be 
kept sharply apart so as to give a clean eut result, but if 
the lap is inereased in scope, the threads of the black 
stripes are made to interm‘ngle with those of the white 
with the peculiar V-shaped effects shown in Design 1. By 
confining the extent of the lap to the one and one, the 
striping threads remain practically separate but if the lap 
is increased to four in the direction of the right and back 
again to the start, then the threads intermingle in their 





stitches pretty freely which is desirable and effective for 
certain classes of patterns. The face design of this fabr‘e 
appears with a solid stripe of white, whilst the black por- 
tion is interspersed with white having a solid fine line of 
black down the centre with the white V-shaped portions 
shooting out on e‘ther side after the manner of a herring- 
bone effect. 

Now this fabric has been cons‘derably reinforeed by 


what is virtualiy a separate texture on the back of the 





DEsIGN 2. 


cloth and its appearance is in neutral grey tint, solid in 
color, with a simple lap designed to produce firmness of 
texture. The yarns are of stout worsted character and 
finely set in the machine all of which on the face and back 
combine to produce a result suitable for most purposes 
of outer clothing. For articles of the lad‘es’ mantle elass, 
it is specially suitable as the plain side is then used for 
the face of the garment and the striped side for the inside. 

Design 2 gives an example of a fabric of similar type 
to that just described where the colors are introduced *n 
the vertical direction and have only a short lap so that they 
are kept practically distinct from each other in the length. 
These patterned threads are produced in a thick woolen 
yarn which from its structure is suitable for the operation 
of brushing to bring the longer fibres on to the surface. 
The pattern of these thicker woolen threads is arranegd 
approxmately in the following proportion: One inch 
black, one inch mid grey, half-inch white and one inch 
mid grey, which in its ent*rety gives a very effective ver 
tical striped pattern. As in Design 1 the back of the cloth 
is worked in neutral grey and is not raised, produe‘ng a 
pattern and texture which are greatly in demand for “neg- 
ligee” garments, such as undress articles worn by conva 
lescents or those donned by the housewife in the morning 
before breakfast, named on this side with some levity 
“ham-and-egg jackets.” These garments are made to reach 
down almost to the feet and tied neatly with “corde de 
capucine” are quite elegant and attractive. The same 
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garments are also used at seaside resorts when the wearer 
throws one on to proceed to the shore to indulge in his 
morning dip or in shorter journeys to perform his ablutions 


in the bath room at home. 
Vesting Styles in Warp-Loom Fabric. 

In recent years the weaving trade has suffered great 
competition in respect to fabrics formerly used for vestings, 
garments wh'ch were designed to brighten up the usually 
sombre aspect of the male. He shuns the bright hue in 


work-a-day suit as it too quickly becomes soiled and does 


not encourage devotion to serious and concentrated bus- 


iness. In his leisure hours he loves to relieve the monot- 
ony of his appearance by wrapping a fancy-colored vest 
around his person. After a nice dinner, at the cone.usion 
of the day’s business, ep‘curian delights should be made 
to correspond to the character of the garment he is wearing 


for it all assists in raising the mind from the sordid wor- 
ries gf the business day and plays not a small part in se- 





« DesigN 3. A Warp-Loom VEsTING. 

curing for the wearer the relaxation which he sorely needs. 
Of recent seasons the knitted and woven products have run 
on competitive Ines and wearers have taken kindly to the 
knitted vest. The purely knitted texture, however, tends 
to go out of shape on account of its great elasticity and 
stretch, unless special precautions are taken in knitting 
and trimming to give the cloth greater rigidity so that it 
may stand up better to every-day wear. The warp-loom 
has been very successful “n this class of fabric as may be 
inferred from the analysis given herewith. 

In Design 3.is a view of a fabric suitable for vesting 
garments and the design consists of an arrangement of 
spots which run more or less horizontally: The spots are 
not very conspicuous and are something in the nature of 
the honeycomb structure as we know it in woven cloth, 
the wh'te yarns being found at the base of the cells of the 
honeyeomb when not in use for spotting. These white 
yarns appear on the back of the fabric, the structure being 
on the double cloth principle mentioned for Designs 1 and 
2. At the spotting, where the white has to appear on the 
surface of the cloth, the texture is reversed, face to back and 
back to face and as the white warp yarn occurs at these 
points of reversal, the result is to bring them onto the 
surface. 
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This pattern is quite s'mple in effect and serves as an 
illustration of what is possible in the way of elaboration of 
design and color, which wiil at once be apparent to anyone 
who has a knowledge of the manipulative side of textile 
design and color. For example, the ground color ean be 





Desiaen 4. A Wert EFrect. 


varied in almost any way, although ‘t is not usual to have 
much boldness in the ground tint if spotting is to be in- 
troduced. The best grounds are standard brown, green, 
dark blue, or fawn whilst the spots are worked in the pri- 
mary or secondary colors in a lustrous material. For mate- 
rial for the spotting yarns it is usual to employ the best 





Desien 5. 


quality which the maker can afford, s‘lk being greatly in 
demand. For the average goods, however, bright colored 
mercerized cotton yarns give very satisfactory service. 
The design of the illustration shows the spots in one 
color in two rows which tend to be horizontal in character, 
but this arrangement is not a general favorite with the 
wearer. He usually prefers to have the spots occurring 
in diamond form and set in alternate two’s in position. 
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This gives a greater freedom to the aspect of the design 
and is quite easily produced in the warp by alternating the 
colors which at present are solid. On a black ground 
alternate spots could be chosen, white and grey, or white 
and lavender, whilst white with a black and wh'te twist 
thread for the mid eolor would also be of service. Purple 
spots ean also be introduced on a black ground with good 
effect, this color being alternated with white, lavender or 
with black and white marl yarn. For a dark brown ground 
alternate spots could be introduced and varied as follows: 
a mono-color effect could be secured by having a light and 
mid-colored brown as alternate spotting effect. As alternate 
spotting we could introduce green and blue; red and blue; 
red and green; blue with tan; green with heliotrope, whilst 
experiments could also be made in blending delicate fawns 
and salmons. Similarly by selecting any other ground 
the changes can be rung on alternate color combinations 
and the designer should not shrink from trying combina- 
tions which at first appear bold and strong. 

. Weft Effects. 

Design 4 gives another form of structure produced on 
the warp looms where in addition to the ordinary warp 
threads making their loops on the needles of the machine 
we have introduced a series of weft yarns inserted cross- 
wise in the fabric. These threads are indicated in Design 
4 by the letters A and B where they will be noted to fill 
out a cons‘derable portion of the pattern, as they stretch 
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from the one warp effect to the other. This is in the form 
of a thick soft spun thread laid across the fabric from 
side to side and which forms the basis of the chief orna- 
mental features of the design. In this pattern the intro- 
duction of the weft serves as the ground work of the text- 
ure and on this comparatively l'ttle of the more ornamental 
yarns are necessary. A very effective design is forthcoming 
from comparatively small weight of fancy yarns. 

The appearance and function of these weft yarns are 
even more pronounced in Design 5 where the weft yarns 
are inserted into the fabric to the number of 8 picks per 
inch and are held together by a very plain form of loop 
made by the warp threads. These threads are worked some- 
thing after the appearance of a plain crochet stitch and 
serve to bind the weft yarns and hold them in position. 
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The result is that from the most meagre patterning ma- 
terials we can secure fabrics quite ornamental in character 
and suitable for many purposes of occasional wear. The 
patterning features are indicated at K which is a thick 
chenille yarn running over the surface of the fabric, while 
at M we have a simple form produced by the lapping 
gu'de bar of the warp loom. The real binders of the fab- 
ric are threads of white and heliotrope in two-fold mer- 
cerised cotton. Design 6 is an example of a rather strik- 
ing tree shaped pattern made in the thick woollen thread 
bound by the white mercerized to give it stability and re- 
tain it in pos‘tion. ' 


The Conference on Knit Goods Packing. 


Manufacturers will be required to provide a more eco- 
nomic form of packing and distributors will have to adapt 
stock-keping methods in store and warehouse to the greater 
use of paper and fewer strawboard boxes. Any sacrifice 
that may be made in this direction will be secondary to the 
needs of the government in the war program. 

This in effect was the ultimatum of the Conservation Di- 
vision of the War Industries Board at a conference with 
knit goods manufacturers, jobbers and retailers, in Wash- 
ington, on August 15. The purpose of the conference was 
to obtain the widest possible range of opinion on the fea- 
sibility of substituting paper packing for strawboard boxes 
for conserving space in transportation. 

By way of preparing the minds of the various interests 
for what was expected, Mr. Ware, of the Conservation Di- 
vision, stated that eight times the number of cars used in 
May for transporting shipbuilding material from interior 
points to the several yards would be required in September. 
Then, too, there will be continued movement of troops and 
a greater pressure on transportation companies for cars 
for hauling clothing and other supplies for the army and 
navy. The government, it was stated, already had bought 
3,000,000,000 feet of sheathing and flooring lumber—the 
type that goes into box shooks and packing cases, One 
lumber shipping concern alone is 5000 ears behind in deliv- 
eries because of the searcity of cars. 

The first spokesman for the jobbers was John H. Seho- 
field, Sullivan & Co., Philadelphia, and president of the 
Association of Knit Goods Jobbers. Mr. Schofield was pre- 
pared, with a variety of strawboard boxes, to show the de- 
sirability that their continued use be permitted; that gener- 
ally they were not sufficiently durable to warrant the as- 
sumption that much dependence could be placed on carry- 
overs. He showed also that there could be a material sav- 
ing in the construction of the boxes and the manner of 
packing in boxes. 

Mr. Schofield made a strong plea for the strawboard box, 
as did the most of those who followed. He thought there 
would be a tremendous waste in sweaters packed in paper 
only, and serious damage to underwear if not in boxes. He 
exhibited a box, containing 914 stockings, of the same size as 
a box containing 1114s, showing a considerable waste of 
board. In a box containing a dozen knitted toques there 
was space for another half-dozen, and a box of size 42 
sweaters was large enough to hold twice the number. Mr. 
Schofield contended for boxes of a minimum size for the 
purpose intended. 

Displayed on a table were a dozen stockings in paper 
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HOSIERY MACHINES 


SIMPLICITY — SPEED — PRODUCTION — QUALITY 


Four important things to consider when buying Hosiery Machinery. 
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Write for full particulars and samples of work. 
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packing. The wrapping was broken and the contents ex- 
posed. On the other hand, Mr. Ware, after the conference, 
showed a dozen silk hose in paper packing that had 
been received without the slightest impairment as to ap- 
perance. The stockings in this instance were laid between 
strips of strawboard before being wrapped. 

A. M. Stewart of E. M. Townsend & Co., New York, 
exhibited underwear similarly packed, demonstrating the 
possibility of eliminating the box and saving at least 50 per 
cent of the board, besides procuring a package suscep- 
tible of compress‘on and occupying less space in transpor- 
tation. , 

Norman Johnson, Richmond, Va., secretary of the Sou- 
thern Wholesale Dry Goods Association, was a pronounced 
advocate of the strawboard box, making a plea for consider- 
ation of the interests of the smaller retail merchants. Re- 
plying to the representation that it might be practical to 
pack cheap hosiery in paper, Mr. Johnson said: “I have 
talked with 300 cross-road retailers; they say, ‘there aint no 
cheap hosiery.’ ” 

The bulk of the distribution of knit goods in the South, 
Mr. Johnson continued, is through the small general stores, 
which handle anything from silks to fertilizers. He pointed 
to the damage that would be sustained to knitted articles 
if a store clerk selling lime, prunes, nails or fish were sud- 
denly required to give attention to a customer wanting un- 
derwear, stockings or a sweater and he had to take the 
article out of a paper package and rewrap it after showing. 
“The consumer,” he said, is the fountain source of the 
country’s” prosperity. 
the country merchant, and destroy more in merchandise than 
you ean save in shipping space.” 

F, L. Chipman, of the National Association of Hosiery 
and Underwear Manufacturers, and chairman of the Knit 
Goods War Service Committee, also made a plea for the 


When you hit the consumer you hit 


boxes, in the interests of the retailers, who, he said, would 
be more affected than the jobber. 
Mr. Schofield, who made the point that whatever detracted 


This was objected to by 


from the suecess of the retailer affected the jobber. 

Mr. Chipman suggested that the matter of more eco- 
nomie packing be left to a committee to be chosen from the 
the 
approval of Lincoln Cromwell, chief of the Knit Goods 


Knit Goods War Service Committee. This received 
Section of the War Industries Board, and was sanctioned 
by the members of the Board at the table, with the warning, 
“In two weeks we shall call on you for a detailed, specific 
statement as to what contribution the knitting industry can 
make to the war program in the saving of space in trans- 
portation.” 

What appeared to be a convincing document in support 
P. Reif- 
sneider, also of the National Association of Hosiery and 


of the strawboard box was submitted by R. L. 


Underwear Manufacturers, who also left with the board a 
paper carton such as is being used successfully by a middle 
west hos‘ery manufacturer. The document submitted by 
Mr. Reifsneider was from one of the larger underwear 
manufacturers, and set forth the importance of providing 
for the smaller merchants who buy in quantities of from 
two-twelfths of a dozen to a half dozen of each of a number 


of styles or sizes. 


“How about reducing the number of your styles? ” asked 
-a member of the Board. 
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In response to this Mr. Stewart, E. M. 
Co., said: 


Townsend & 
“Our mill formerly made about 300 styles. To 
day we are offering not more than thirty.” 

Mr. Stewart exhibited underwear in three folds, showing 
a sav'ng of 1614 per cent of space as in contrast with the 
ordinary method of folding He thought 
ating the box and placing the 


that by elimin 


garments between strips of 
strawboard the saving might be 20 per cent. 

Mr. Carr, Durham (N. C.) Hosiery Mills, while regard 
ing it necessary that there be more economic packing, feared 
damage to merchandise packed in paper. He thought paper 
might be adapted w'th safety to low-end goods and certair 
grades of seconds. Referring to J. P. Quinlan’s three-fold 
hosiery for saving space, Mr. Carr said he thought th 
three-fold could not be applied to some types of stockings. 
He was in favor of eliminating so far as possible the paper 
used in the finishing of boxes. 

It was the consensus of opinion that the fly-paper was 
not necessary, although one merchant felt that it was a 
very ‘mportant part of the packing, since it was a factor in 
protecting the contents of the boxes. 

While the opposition to the discontinuance of the boxes 
came from retail merchants at the conference, a representa. 
Mass., 
“We are willing to receive much of our merchandise in bulk. 
The deterioration and waste will not be nearly so great as 
the shipp'ng that ean be saved.” 

The representative of Filene’s pointed out that appar 
ently there were two problems to be solved—one for thy 
small merchants, the other for the larger dealers. Those 


without good stock-keeping methods, he adm‘tted, might 


tive from Filene’s, Sons Company, Boston, said, 


find justification for opposing paper packing. 

The opposition to the universal use of paper was almos‘ 
unanimous. There was a unanimity of op*nign also that 
boxes could and should be made to fit the contents, and that 
there ought to be a minimum of packing in less than half 
dozens and none in less than dozens except when abos- 
lutely unavoidable. 

Judging from the sentiment of the War Industries 
Board members at the conference, as voiced at times, pack 
ing will be largely in paper and bulk, for low-price goods, 
strawboard protect'on for top and bottom of some classes 
of goods wrapped in paper, and a material reduction in the 
sizes of boxes that the Board may permit for better grades. 
It was developed that there is a greater shortage of straw- 
board relatively, than of paper, the explanation for this 
being the fact that the government requires on munitions 
work much of the machinery for making board. 

A mild sensation was ‘njected into the conference when 
the representative of a very large hosiery manufacturer 
suggested that a great many freight cars might be saved 
for war purposes if civilian freight were loaded in cars 
by others than union freight handlers. When we investi 
gated to ascertain why more eases of hosiery were not be‘ng 
loaded in a ear,” he went on, “we were told by the men that 
the union did not permit them placing one case on top of 
another.” We 
then put four of our own men on the job, and since then we 


They were loading about 70 cases to a ear. 


have been loading 170 to 185 cases per car.” 


“T think we had better not get into a diseussion of 
labor,” observed a member of the Board, “lest we be kept 
here for more time than is at our disposal.” 
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FLATLO 


TRADE MARK REGISTERED U. S. PATENT OFFICE 


The Seam That Sells 


the Garment m—=> 


It will not rip nor ravel—the 
stitches lock. 


The FLATLOCK Seam is 
absolutely flat—a perfect 
union of abutted cut edges 


GROWING DEMAND 1, 2ize,zstere: on te rato Hai 
Underwear manufacturers for the FLATLOCK ! 
seam is shown from week to week by the new names added to our already long list of custom- ! 


ers. From the first to the last installation, the Flatlock Machine for making this seam has been a 
pronounced success. . | 
| 


| ECONOMY OF PRODUCTIO While formerly a seam, only 
| approximately flat, was made in 
TWO operations, today, an absolutely flat seam (as thin as the fabric) is produced in 
ONE operation. This, of course, is an economy to the manufacturer. 


- (Comfort To Wearer 


‘An additional benefit to him, however, lies in 
the comfort and service to the wearer of Flatlock 
seamed garments. This brings ‘‘repeat’’ orders 
direct or through the Retailer, Jobber or Wholesaler. 
To our mutual advantage we are stimulating in- 
terest on the part of the wearer by direct canvass 
through appropriate channels. 


A Trial Costs Nothing 














It will pay you to use the Flatlock Machine as 
¢ it is also paying others. A trial of this now famous 
machine will convince you. 








“a Willcox & Gibbs Sewing Machine Co. 
\ HOME OFFICE: 658 BROADWAY, Corner Bond Street 
NEW YORK 


Willcox & Gibbs S. M. Co., Ltd., London, Paris, Milan SGH GO 
Canadian Representative: W.J. Westaway Co., 5 Sun Life Bidg., Hamilton, Ontario Reg. U. 8S. Pat. Of. 
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John W. Scott, of Carson, Pir'e, Scott & Co., who is 
Director of the Textile Division of the War Industries 
Board, replied to those merchants who argued in favor of 
boxes on the ground that their use permitted a more at- 
tractive display of merchandise than if in paper packing. 
“Tt is not a question of attractiveness,” said Mr. Scott. “It 
will be a matter of buying what you will have to buy and 
as you can get it. We have yet to rise to an appreciation 
of the econom‘es that all of us will have to practice to win 
this war.” 

It was pointed out during the conference that packinz 
will not enter largely ‘nto merchandising, for the reason 
that merchandise will be so scarce and the demand so greai 
that the consumer will not wait for display, but without 
waiting for display, will rush right off to get what is wanted 
The dealer will speedily discern this willingness to accept 
knitted articles in paper packing and will buy as usual 
for taking care of his trade. 

Nevertheless, once the edict of the War Industries Board 
has gone forth there probably will be competition among 
manufacturers and distributors for supply'ng the most serv- 
iceable and attractive packing possible without violating e3- 
tablished regulations. 

It is expected the new regulations on packing will go 
into effect on January 1, notice to this effect coming out 
probably ‘n September. Meanwhile there may be a scramble 
for knit goods in boxes, which promise to be very scarce 
soon after the War Industries Board makes its final an- 
nouncement, 





Knit Goods Men Voice Objections. 


A ringing protest against regulations which it was re- 
ported would be established by the Philadelphia cotton yarn 
trade under the action of the price fixing committee of the 
War Industries Board was registered by the Pennsylvania 
Division of the National Association of Hosiery and Under- 
wear Manufacturers at a meeting on August 17 at the Min- 
eral Springs Park Hotel, in Reading, two days after the 
prices went into effect. 

It was announced on the word of large yarn commis- 
sion houses that while the prices of the War Industries 
Board rema‘n in effect orders for yarn net weight would 
not be accepted—that buyers would be required to pay for 
the paper wrapping of cones and ease lining, amounting 
approximately to 1144 per cent of the gross. Immediately 
this announcement was made, a half dozen knitting manu- 
facturers were on their feet in opposition to paying for 
wrapping paper at the high prices of yarns, and strong 
language was employed in express‘ng the sentiments of yarn 
consumers. 

Several manufacturers thought it was about time that 
knitting mills undertake to break the shackles imposed by 
the spinners, and it was freely predicted that if the present 
attitude of the latter be adhered to there would be found in 
the Schuylkill Valley enough capital to establish mills suffi- 
cient for spinn‘ng practically all the cotton yarn consumed 
in Pennsyvlania. 

The secretary was directed to invite the Knit Goods 
Manufacturers of America to join the National Association 
of Hosiery and Underwear Manufacturers in a movement 
for resisting the proposed gross weight plan of invo‘cing 
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yarns, and it was made plain that purchases will be delayed 
so long as possible while it is the disposition to compel 
manufacturers to pay for the paper wrapping, particularly 
in view of the fact, judged by experience, ‘t was stated, 
that the wrapping probably will become heavier rather than 
diminish in weight. The following were appointed a com- 
mittee to at once confer with the Cotton Yarn Merchants’ 
Association of Philadelphia, w'th a view to arriving at a 
reasonable selling basis, to report at the September meert- 
ing of the Pennsylvania knitting manufacturers: 

E. C. 

J. B. Lesher, Unrivaled Hosiery Mill, Williamstown. 

Walter Moyer, Ephrata. 


Matlack, Progressive Knitting Mills, Royersford. 


It was brought out that ‘mmediately after the report o1 
the War Industries Board price fixing committee had been 
made public, yarn houses which had been negotiating with 
manufacturers approached them with a view to closing the 
transactions. 
they learned of the gross weight ultimatum, refused to enter 
It was the opinion of a member that manu- 


In several instances the manufacturers, when 


into contracts. 
facturers ought to defer purchases unt*] forced by actu 

needs to come into the market, or until an understanding 
between mills and yarn interests shall have been reached for 
Furthermore, it was regarded ques- 
would be 


mutual fair trading. 
tionable whether manufacturers warranted in 
buying yarns beyond immediate requirements, particular], 
as the prices announced are subject to revision October 1. 

This was the attitude of those who spoke on the sub- 
ject, in the face of the prediction that deliveries would in 
volve a greater degree of speculation than would prices. 
It was demanded that when the price fixing committee again 
meets to revise prices, a representative of the National As 
sociation be perm‘tted to participate in the conference. 

That deliveries will be uncertain and probably worse 
than uncertain was the conclusion forced by H. M. Jenkin, 
of the Reading Railway freight department in Reading, who 
delivered an address full of instruction for shippers. (on 
dit‘ons are bad now, and they will be worse, he said. H¢ 
strongly advised consolidation of car lot shipments. These 
would get through with reasonable promptness, he assured 
his hearers, whereas case lots will be subject to serious delay, 
due mainly to congestion at transfer points and inefficient 
freight handlers as well as negligent and incapable help in 
freight offices. The more serious problem, Mr. Jenkin 
pointed out, is the searcity of cars, and this promises to 
become more acute than at present. 

This view was supported by an extract from a form let- 
ter of the United States Navy Department addressed +o 


all Navy contractors. This letter reads in part: 


As time progresses the volume of traffic will increase. Certainly 
more rapidly than it will be possible to increase freight equipment 
and terminal facilities, including storage. The object of this com- 
munication is to impress upon all concerned the absolute necessity 
for co-operation in the endeavor to have moved during the period prior 
to the time for bad weather such materials and supplies as are or 
will be needed later. 


Mr. Jenkin’s advice was to consolidate inbound and out- 
bound freight, arranging for car lots wherever possible, as 
already is in effect ‘n some of the larger cities. The idea is 
to so centralize purchases of yarns intended for any given 
center that delivery may be made in car lots. Spinners in 
the South and East will be asked to co-operate in such a 
movement. 

The Reading manufacturers took immediate steps for 
complying with the suggestions of Mr. Jenkin by provid'ng 
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for the appointement of a local traffic manager to look after 
the shipments of all mills in the Reading district. For fa- 
cilitating such an appointment and securing the widest pos- 
sible co-operation a suitable committee was appointed. 


The committee arranged for an immediate meeting, with 
the prospect that at the next meet'ng of the Pennsyl- 
vania knitting manufacturers, at Galen Hall, Wernersville, 
September 14, the plan will be in effect and freight condi- 
tions in that territory mater‘ally improved both as to in- 
coming and outgoing shipments. 

Mr. Oberlaender, who was the originator of the ear lot 
consolidation movement for Reading pointed out that it 
was the duty of manufacturers to see that cars were loaded 
to eapacity and thus assist in saving every cubic inch of 
space. Also, he said, we should unload cars immediately, so 
that they may be used for other shipments, and we owe if 
to the government and shippers to advise the railroad com- 
pany immediately a car has been unloaded. 

Referring to the inclination of some consignees to defer 
unloading as long as possible, Freight Agent Jenkin stated 
that not infrequently his office receives an ‘nquiry as to 
when demurrage will start. His advice was: “Unload ears 
immediately they have been placed on your siding; then 
there will be no demurrage.” 

The meeting was in thorough accord -with the sugges- 
t'ons of Mr. Jenkin and it was apparent that he would re- 
ceive the active co-operation of manufacturers in the Read- 
ing district for relieving freight congestion. 

It was brought out that not all the trouble lies with 
shippers; that many freight agents and railroad clerks are 
lacking in the knowledge necessary for ‘nstructing shippers 
in the matter of routing, and that not a few are indifferent 
or incompetent. Then there is delay also from too close 
obedience to the “Red Tape” deity. For illustration, ten 
days were consumed in getting a shipment of coal ten 
miles, from a mine to a mill, s'mply because the mine hap~ 
pened to be in one county and the mill just across the bor- 
der in another. The fuel controller in each county refused 
to take any step that might be construed as an encroach- 
ment on the prerogatives of the other. 

As showing the obstinacy of freight agents in some of 
the smaller towns, instances were cited of the loading, under 
railroad authority, ‘n two ears a shipment that could have 
been loaded in one. 

Manufacturers were urged, when entering into contracts, 
to see that the approximate size of the cones be specified. 
Otherwise, it was feared, small cones would be used to the 
extent that their weight might not be covered by the two 
per cent cone allowance, which is to continue under price 
regulation. 

To have fixed pr‘ces to only October 1 places the con- 
sumer of yarn in no better position than he was before 
regulation went into effect,.was the opinion of leading man- 
ufacturers at the meeting, and it was the general belief 
that no great activity in the yarn market will be witnessed 
for some weeks—not at any rate until stocks in warehouses 
have been pretty well consumed. 

It was stated on the author'ty of several yarn com- 
mission houses that all shipments of yarn under new con- 
tracts would be made f. o. b. shipping point and no freight 
allowance, and that the selling terms probably would be net 
either 30 days or 10th of the following month. 
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Knitting manufacturers, it was observed, are not in posi- 
tion to offer serious objection to the sh‘pping terms, as 
nearly all are now selling f. 0. b. mill station. If they pre- 
fer that freight be prepaid and insjst on cash discount a 
sum sufficient to cover these items will be provided for in 
the invoice, leaving the buyer st‘ll to pay only the maximum 
net price of the yarn according to statements of Philadel 
phia yarn merchants. 

If the contract calls for yarns dyed, the seller will 
charge the buyer with the actual cost of the dyeing, plus 
a “fair profit” on the dyeing cost. 

Violent the 
strawboard box packing was voiced, and the Association 


opposition to substitution of paper for 


was instructed to transmit to the Conservation D‘vision of 
the War Industries Board the sentiment of the meeting. 
Discussion of the prospective shortage of bleaching ma 
terials brought out the fact that at least two mills hav: 
eontracts with 


been notified by chemical houses that their 


the mills eannot be filled, that the supplies have been takea 


over by the government. ; 





The Knit Goods Market. 


Beyond the practical certa‘nty that knit goods of all 
descriptions will be scarce, there is little on the surface of 
market conditions that carries comfort to manufacturers. 

Mills are assured of high prices and a market for about 
all they can produce, but against this is the fear of dimin- 
ishing profits, for help—and not much of ‘t is available 
will insist on increased pay. While nearly all were favorable 
some weeks ago to yarn price fixing, to halt spinners in 
their price flights, it was said, manufacturers now see no 
relief in the schedule of prices reported out by the War 
Industr‘es Board. Their views on this subject are under- 
stood to have been rather accurately stated at the recent 
meeting of the Pennsylvania knitting manufacturers uw 
Reading. 

To make matters worse for manufacturers, fresh com- 
plications are coming to the front day by day. Not the 
least of these are the proposed innovations in packing, out- 
lined at a conference before the War Industries Board in 
Washington, and the new situation in bleaching 
which is fast developing. 

It issa matter of little surprise that in spite of the more 
sluggish. 


maierials 


acute shortage which seems certain, the market is 
Buyers, while admitting they will want merchandise, anpear 
to be in no hurry about making commitments for beyond 
a very short time, True, there are jobbers who are prepared 
to place orders for Spring, but mainly they will consider 
transactions with only such mills as have a reputation of 
delivering, regardless of price advances. On the other hand, 
manufacturers generally are courting no relations with mer- 
chants except those considered of gilt-edge credit 1ating. 
The admission of uncertainty thus is reflected in the atti- 
tude of buyers toward all but absolutely responsible mills 
and that of manufacturers toward merchants who have 4 
record for cancelling an order in a declining market. 
While the market has been slow and quiet for several 
weeks, there are reasons for anticipating marked activity 
very soon, especially as the time is approaching when mer- 
chandise for Spring must be purchased, and recent develop- 
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ments po'nt to increasing scarcity in some lines in partic- 
ular. 

A prospective shortage of bleaching materials and conse- 
quently a scarcity of Bleached goods is indicated in ‘nstruc- 
tions from the Knit Goods Section of the War Industries 
Board that consumers of lime or chlorine for bleaching at 
onee report their probable future requirements of these 
chemicals, for both war contracts and civilian use. 

Subsequent advices are to the effect that the government 
is investigating the various elements that go into the bleach- 
ing of cotton fabries, both knitted and woven, and thai 
probably ‘t will be necessary to organize the usage in the 
knit goods industry as to both chlerine and lime bleaching. 

That the investigation referred to in the official advices 
really was under way some time in advance of the request 
for information from manufacturers as to their needs is 
indicated by the fact that several kn‘tting mills were ad- 
vised by chemical houses with which they had contracts 
that the contracts could not be filled, the government havinz 
taken over the establishments producing the chemicals, 

The presumption is that one effect of this new phase of 
the war needs will be to ereate an insistent demand for 
bleached goods—underwear and hosiery. 

As it is probable that an order for more econom‘e pack- 
ing may go into effect about January 1, it is believed too 
that there will be a scurrying for hosiery, underwear and 
sweaters packed in strawboard boxes, as retail merchants 
will want to accumulate quantities of the boxes for stock 
keeping during the period of paper packing. 

To offset the comfort wh‘ch it might be assumed manu- 
facturers would extract from the prospective greater de- 
mand is the reported placing of an order with British mills 
for part wool underwear for American troops abroad and 
the recent notice from the Knit Goods Section of the War 
Industries Board that it would buy no more seconds of 
underwear. As counteracting this is the well defined rumor 
that shortly the government will want very large quantities 
of cotton underwear for the men of the emergency fleet. 
Several m'‘llion garments, it is stated semi-officially, will be 
required. They probably will be knitted from 36 combed 
‘peeler. 

The statement that the United States purposed equip- 
ping to some extent its troops in France with underwear 
made abroad was brought by an Australian who reached 
New York recently. He is quoted as saying that mills in 
England have orders for underwear that will keep ther 
running well into 1919. This coming on the heels of the 
announcement that General Persh'ng had bought in Switzer- 
land 1,000,000 watches for the troops under his command 
almost causes some American manufacturers to feel that 
their activities are not receiving the recognition to which 
they believed they were entitled. 

The buying of underwear in England for the American 
army probably can be ascribed to the same reason that was 
given for the purchase of outer clothing for soldiers fight- 
‘mg under the American flag—the dvsirability of avertinz 
the necessity for carrying wool to this country and ship- 
ping it back to France in bottoms that are needed for carry- 
ing commodities that cannot be obtained anywhere but in 
the United States, Tonnage for this purpose, it should be 
remembered, is very necessary. 

Perhaps the Australian referred to had an ulterior mo- 
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tive in bringing to this country the story of millions of 
garments for American soldiers being made abroad. He 
may have been a buyer, interested in bearing prices. Never- 
theless, there is no little dissatisfaction among manufac 
turers with the attitude of government purchasing agencies 
toward underwear mills. 

Why will not the government accept seconds, as former 
ly, 's asked? It is pointed out that these garments are not 
impaired as to wear and that they are just as sanitary as 
firsts. The civilian public must be educated to the use of 
the slip-overs before there can be any strong demand for 
them, it is felt, whereas they could be utilized by the quar- 
termaster’s department without the slightest discomfort to 
soldiers. Unless mills get a fair price for seconds, ‘t is 
pointed out, they will have little profit on the firsts whic): 
went to the army. 

It is intimated that perhaps the placing of orders with 
foreign manufacturers may have been a factor in the de- 
cision to accept no more seconds for the present. In any 
event, some one has kicked up a rumpus among underwear 
manufacturers in the‘r relation with the government, The 
disposition is, however, to make the best of the unsatisfac 
tory situation and be patient, for it is the common belief 
that prices will harden rather than decline even fractionally, 
and that the predicted searcity will mater‘alize as the next 
season approaches, so that market firmness may be looked 
for while the fighting goes on. 

That jobbers will operate as cautiously as manufac- 
turers should is a foregone conclusion. Jobbers realize that 
the future does not promise any such large profits as they 
have had in the last two years in a continually rising mar- 
ket and there will be a dimin‘shing tendency toward specu- 
lation. This should operate to the advantage of manufac- 
turers who will have the patience to continue selling for 
only a few months and place the market more nearly in 
their control. Heretofore mills which sold heavily have 
seen jobbers taking handsome profits in resales—profits 
which might have gone to manufacturers themselves. An in- 
stance wh‘ch came to light yesterday will serve to illustrate. 


A retailer showed confirmation of an order for a quan- 
tity of cotton union suits which he had bought well under 
the market. A mill representative to whom he made the 
disclosure warned him that he had bought considerably 
more than his trade calls for. “I can sell a jobber a part 
of the lot at a profit to me of $1.50 a case, but I won’t,” 
he said. 

This is the kind of speculation that mills should dis- 
courage and prevent, if possible, for the one important rea 
son that the merchant who overbuys in the present uncer- 
tainty *s taking grave chances. It is pretty wll under- 
stood that few merchants are selling as many dozens as 
they did two years ago, although their volume of business 
measured in dollars shows a very large increase. But the 
time comes when they find themselves overstocked with 
high-priced merchandise and their customers buying less. 
It is no‘ewerthy that a number of small retailers when 
pressed for settlement of past due accounts come back wit! 
the story that the’r business is dull and collections slow. 

Slow collections ought not to be accepted as an excus® 
from any retailer for permitting his account to become 
Wage earners as a elass are drawing sufficient 
Furthermore, they shift 


past due. 
to enable them to pay as they buy. 
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from one place to another in search of.still higher pay, 
many of them being liable to overlook their aceonrts with 
their stores. 

The careful retail merchant should be having larger net 
returns than in the past. Adm‘tting that he is sei!ing fewer 
dozens, he requires fewer sales persons. Then, too, he is 
relieved to a very great extent of the delivery charges, his 
customers earrying their purchases instead of having them 
sent to their door. In the op‘nion of careful credit men the 
merchant who complains of slow collections or dullness in 
business should be granted no extension, except in very 
rare circumstances. 

But for the taking of more men out of industry for mili- 
tary service under the next draft there might be enough 
underwear to fill the prospective gap between production 
and eonsumption. The government, it is known, bought 
heavily for a large army and for reserve stocks, on the 
basis of estimated requirements per man. Since then, it is 
shown, the salvage department of the army has demon- 
strated that vast quantities of knitted apparel can be re- 
claimed, so that it would appear the original estimates of 
government needs made before salvage was taken into con- 
sideration, were above the deliveries that will be required. 


But there will be more government buying, for it is 
est'mated that 2,398,000 men will be called in the next draft. 
These will be taken out of productive channels and be 
come consumers to a greater extent than in the past. Then 
there is the probability of mill help being shifted to the 
shipbuilding, munitions and other absolutely essential in- 
dustries. The deduction must be that any curtailment on 
the part of the buy'ng public will be more than offset by the 
further seareity of help and more acute shortage of mer- 
chandise, so that mills with stocks of government second- 
and those nursing the fancied grievance that they have been 
overlooked in the placing of orders abroad, would do better 
if they were to set about planning for meeting emergencies 
to come. 

But some of the manufacturers have other grievances. 
Not a few recently received from their banks form letters 
advising them that beg'nning November 15 they will be 
required to pay six per cent on loans which were effected 
for enabling them to buy Liberty bonds of the second in- 
One bank writes that the government desires that 
these obligations be liquidated. “Here I am confronted 
with a higher interest rate on the eve of preparing to buy 
bonds of the fourth issue,” sa*d one mill executive, and we 


sue, 


must inerease wages and dare not advance our prices lest 
we be aceused of profiteering. Really; I am afraid to meet 
manufacturers in conference to discuss mill conditions, for 
it will be suspected that we simply met to plan for more 
profit,” he concluded, with the observation that the men who 
produce are between the devil and the deep blue sea, and 
gradually being crowded into the sea. 


Sinee a government department has fixed the pr‘ces of” 


cotton yarns on the basis of 61 cents for standard carded 
hosiery yarns, some knitting manufacturers say they no 
longer look upon profiteering as so flagrant an offense as 
formerly. It is the sentiment that provision has been made 
for larger profits for spinners than tyey hitherto enjoyed. 
Resentment at what these manufacturers regard unwar- 
ranted regulation is not mellowed by the intimation that 
price-fixing for kn*t goods is contemplated. 
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Complaint has been heard that some types of knitted ar- 
ticles, cotton union suits in particular, were selling to dis 
tributors at exorbitant prices. There is, therefore, a lurk- 
ing fear that if the government price-fixing comm’'ttee takes 
up the matter some material reductions will be ordered. 
It may or not be significant that in the last few weeks 
prices of one or two classes of unions have taken a drop. 
This, however, may be ascribed to sluggishness in the mar- 
ket rather than to fear of government intervention, and io 
the fact that here and there a mill had aceumulated stock 
wh'ch it was desirable to unload pending the uncertainty 
involved in the regulation of yarns. 


Now that cotton yarns have been officially priced there 
will be no likelihood of especially attractive bargains in 
union suits, or shirts and drawers or hosiery, for that mat- 
ter. It is believed that so soon as the trade masters the 
new yarn situation there will be more eagerness to operate. 

The selling for Spring probably will be on in earnest 
by mid-September, but most mills will require that the mer- 
chandise be taken in before January 1. This may work a 
hardship to jobbers, but unless they are able to provide for 
ear lot shipment the goods hardly will reach them until well 
after that date. As the trend is to sell 10 or 30 days net, 
f. o. b. mill stat‘on, the jobber in many eases will have paic 
for the merchandise before its delivery. 

In anticipation of controversies over delays in delivery 
and non-delivery for a variety of reasons, many manufac 
turers are protecting thmesleves, so far as possible, by saf- 
ety provisions affixed to order confirmations, An imporf- 
ant comm‘ssion house is using the following form: 


This order is given by the purchaser and accepted by the 
seller with the understanding that deliveries may be delayed 
and the quantities reduced in whole or in part by the seller 
in case the seller is obliged to delay deliveries and reduce the 
quantity of the order by reason of war or shipping conditions 
or governmental acts or any other cause which in the judgment 
of the seller justifies delays or reductions. 


Although cotton stockings have been sharing the market 
dullness, there is no little inquiry as to prices for both 
immediate and future delivery. It may be assumed that as 
underwear is to be bought for the emergency fleet stockings 
will be wanted. Recent applicants for government orders 
were told that nothing more was being bought at the time 
for the army. Since then the orders upon wh‘ch several 
mills were working have been increased. 

A large eastern mill is sell'ng hosiery, without saying 2 
word about spring, and it is the understanding that the buy- 
ers are providing for next year’s wants. There is some buy- 
ing for spot delivery, to fill in, as dealers say, while waiting 
Then too there is in 
An export hous 


for shipments delayed by embargoes. 
quiry for hos‘ery for shipment abroad, 
has been huekstering an order for 15,000 dozens, unable to 
find a mill willing to consider it at the prices the exporter 


‘ 


was willing to pay. Buyers generally who have sought to 
get merchandise on their own terms in a quiet market hav 
been amazed at the firmness with which mills and agents are 
holding, and some have given up for the present. Cooper, 
Coates & Casey, have had quite a corps of buyers here fo1 
All but the res‘dent buyer have returned to 


These representatives of the big jobbing 


some weeks, 
Los Angeles. 
hardly will return until the m‘ddle of September, 


by common consent, lines for Spring will be more 


house 
when, 
freely offered. 
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Among the Knitting Mills, 


The Hermitage Knitting Mills Co. at Nashville, Tenn., 
was recently re-organized and become incorporated with a 
capital stock of $55,000.. They are putting in additional 
machinery and when completed they will have 42 knitters 
in addition to other machinery. The product of the plant 
is also dyed and finished in the same plant. This product 
is men’s 220 needle half hose. 

The Stitchbound plant at Hagerstown, Md., w'll be a 
branch of the Stitechbound Hosiery Mills, Reading, Pa. It 
will be equipped with 136 new knitting machines, which 
have been ordered, for a daily capacity of 5000 pairs of 
heavy wool and slk half-hose. Space in a building has 
been secured and the product will be purchased by the 
Government. H. E. Stamm will be manager at Hagerstown. 

An expenditure of $15,000 will be made for the mill ma- 
chinery of the Liberty Hosiery Mills, Athens, Tenn. The 
equipment will include 48 knitters, 12 ribbers, 8 loopers and 
25 herse-power steam plant with belt drive, for a daily pro- 
duction of 250 dozen pairs of men’s half hose, It w'll be 
installed in a brick and concrete 120 x 40-foot building 
which has been completed. 

Children’s ribbed cotton hosiery, 2500 dozen pairs daily, 
is the product of the Bell Hosiery Mills Nos. 1 and 2, Suf- 
folk, Va. This company has purchased the Suffolk Hosiery 
Mills, and that const‘tutes its No. 2 plant, including a 350 x 
125-foot site, 350 x 40-foot knitting-room, 120 x 40-foot 
finishing room, 80 x 40-foot dye-house and 100 x 60-foot 
office and storage-room. The No. 2 plant machinery in- 
eludes 110 ribbers, 140 footers, 30 loopers, electric-power 
equipment, ete. 

The Hiekory (N. C.) Hosiery Mills are completing an 
addition to its plant which will allow for 100 knitting ma- 
chines. The building ‘s of brick, standard mill construc- 
tion and finished inside in pure white. 

It is reported that D. C. Breeden of Memphis, Tenn., is 
to establish a mill to spin cotton hosiery yarn and to knit 
hosiery ‘n that city. 

The Mooresville (N. C.) Cotton Mill No. 1 has installed 
20 Seott & Williams knitting machines for making men’s 
half hose. They have also recently installed a dyeing and 
finishing plant for this product. 

The charter of the Bowling-Emory Knitt'ng Company 
at Durham, N, C., has been amended and the capital in- 
creased from $50,000 to $250,000 and the name of the com- 
pany changed to the Tar Heel Hosiery Co. 

A new underwear organization is planned for William- 
son, S. C. A company has been organized by H. V. Love 
of Greenville, S. C., and it is planned to begin operation 
about October 1. The enterprise has capital’zed at $25,000 
and will be devoted to the manufacture of men’s, women’s 
and children’s underwear. 

The Midway Hosiery Mills have been incorporated at 


Lincolnton, N. C., with @ capital stock of $40,000, by O. , 


F. Lockey, J. E. Carpenter and others. 

The Durham (N. C.) Hosiery Mills have recently pur- 
chased other real estate on Renfroe St. in Durham on 
which it is reported they antic’pate the erection of another 
mill building. 

The Stroudsburg Knitting Mills Company, Stroudsburg, 
Pa., is planning for the installation of eight new looms at 
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its plant, to facilitate the handing of a large contract re- 
ceived from the Government for olive drab tape material 
to be used as trimming for army and navy uniforms. It is 
planned to have a total production of about 500,000 yards 
of material weekly. 

The World’s Star Knitting Company, Bay City, Mich., 
has awarded a contract to the Austin Company, Cleve- 
land, O., for the construction of the ‘nitial unit of the 
proposed new buildings at its plant, to provide for in- 
creased capacity. When completed, the works will occu- 
py the entire two blocks between Water and Washington 
and First and Second Streets. It is anticipated that this 
new building at the plant will be completed early in Sep- 
tember. The Government is using a portion of the com- 
pany’s output. 

The William Brown Company, Inc., Kensington Ave- 
nue and Ontario Street; Philadelphia, Pa., manufacturer of 
hosiery and knit goods, has recently acquired the three- 
story factory building at Ontario and J Streets, about 97 
x 200 feet. It *s said the company is planning to use the 
works for increased operations. 

The Columbia Textile Company, a Massachusetts cor- 
poration, has filed notice of authorization to operate in 
New York with a capital of $150,000. H. M. Byrne, 55 
Worth Street, has been appointed local representative. 

Owen Osborne, Fourth and Somerset Streets, Philadel- 
phia, Pa., manufacturere of hosiery, is planning for ‘mme- 
diate work on the construction of a new addition to his 
plant, to provide for inereased eapacity. Plans for the 
structure have been prepared. 

The Utica Knitting Company, Utica, N. Y., has recent- 
ly filed notice of an increase in its cap‘talization from 
$2,500,000 to $3,500,000, to provide for business exten- 
sions. 

Samuel Peters, of New Cumberland, Pa., manager of 
the Steam Dye & Bleach Works, is said to be considering 
plans for the establishment of a new mill at Lemoyen, Pa., 
for the manufacture of infants hosiery. 

The Patterson Knitting Company, Patterson, N. J., has 
filed art*cles of incorporation with a capital of $25,000 to 
engage in the manufacture of hosiery and other knit goods. 
Jacob Nur'’ck, F. Scheffier, and Louis Nurick, Patterson, 
are the ineorporators. 

The plant and property of the Standard Knitting 
Mills Company, located at Grandview Avenue and Ralph 
Street, Brooklyn, N. Y., has been offered for sale. The 
works comprise three large manufacturing buildings with 
power house for operation, and cover a total floor area of 
approximately 71,000 square feet. 

The Or‘noka Mills, Ruth and Somerset Streets, Phila- 
delphia, have filed plans and awarded contract for the 
erection of the proposed new one-story brick and re-in- 
foreed eoncrete factory addition to their plant. The struc- 
ture is estimated to cost approximately $22,000. 

The A. J. Gordon Company, Kensington and Hunting- 
don Streets, Philadelphia, Pa., manufacturer of textile 
fabries, has recently acquired property at 1807-27 East 
Huntingdon Street, to be used, *t is said, for inereased 
operations. The property was assessed at $40,000. 

The Arctic Knitting Mills Company, Queens, N. Y., 
has been incorporated with a capital of $75,000 to operate 
a plant for the manufacture of knit goods. M. Kruse, J. O. 
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Miller, and C. W. Philipthar, 148 Hewes Street, Brooklyn, 
are the incorporators. 

The 8. & Z. Hosiery Company, Philadelphia, Pa., has 
completed the installat‘on of the necessary equipment in 
a new plant at 1027 Ridge Avenue, and it is planned to 


inaugurate operations by about September 1. The works 
will specialize in the production of women’s mercerized 
hosiery. 

Harry J. Bush, Reading, Pa., has recently purchased 
the hosiery manufacturing plant of Weber & Company, 
Twelfth and Muhlenberg Streets, including mach'nery, for 
a consideration of approximately $33,000. The Weber 
Company was recently placed in thie hands of a receiver. 
It is said that the new owner is planning for the early oper- 
ation of the plant. 

The Bath Knitting Company, Utica, N. Y., manufac- 
turer of knit specialties, has filed not’ce of an increase in 
its capitalization from $100,000 to $200,000, to provide 
for expansion. 

The Casino Knitting Mills, Brooklyn, N. Y., has been 
incorporated with a capital of $10,000, to operate a plant 
for the manufacture of knit goods. E. H. Rockov, M. 
Wofsy, and S. Gold, 205 Varet Street, Brooklyn, are the 
ineorporators. 

Fire, on July 31, damaged the third floor of the build- 
ing at 1016 Hamilton Street, Philadelphia, Pa., oceupied 
by the Queen Knitting Mills, Ine. 

Every knitter will be interested in S. G. Whitehead’s new 
serial article entitled “Going After Latin American Trade.” 
It begins in October Corton. 


The “Center Slung” Case 


is a new (patent allowed) feature which elim- 
inates many of the difficulties formerly en- 
countered in extractors of the oscillating case 
type. 

Baskets 48” and 60” diameter. 

Accessible Open Top. 


Under-Driven from countershaft or motor. 
Roller Bearings lubricated in grease. 


Catalogue on request. 
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